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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


BY HON ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


[Delivered at Lake Mohonk conference of Interna- 





tional Arbitration.] 


3y way of introduction, | may venture to re- 
peat the recommendation touching this subject 
contained in my first annual report as commis- 
sioner of education, which is now in press. It 
reads as follows:— 

The second recommendation which I would re- 
spectfully present is concerned with the fact, 
which every year makes more obvious, that our 
public education has passed into an international 
stage in its development. The approach of the 
second international peace conference at The 
Hague has turned public attention to the many- 
sided modern movement toward a peaceful adjust- 
ment of international relations. Governments, in 
striving to maintain an honorable peace, require 
the reinforcement of popular sentiment, and it is 
of the utmost importance that such public senti- 
ment should steadily demand a peace which makes 
for righteousness, and no other peace than that 
which will make for righteousness. A_ public 
sentiment calling for such peace will be stable only 
when it rests upon an appreciative understanding 
of other nations. In this there is a great work for 
education the world over, that it may help the 
nations understand one another. Whatever the 
schools may do to this great end will count for real 
education. Can any form of learning, in fact, be 
more liberalizing, more expanding, more tonic, 
than the insight gained through knowledge of other 
peoples, our contemporaries, who with us are the 
makers of modern history? 

Already a considerable movement is under way 
looking to the annual commemoration in the 
schools of the United States of the opening of the 
first Hague conference, which occurred on May 18, 
1899. Such a celebration seems eminently de- 
sirable, by way of laying due emphasis in the 
schools upon the vital relations of modern peoples 
one to another. I would accordingly recommend 
that, so far as consistent with state and local con- 
ditions, the eighteenth day of May of each year be 
designated as a day of special observance in the 
schools. It is particularly desirable that in the 
celebration of this anniversary day, and in the 
instruction of the schools through ut the year, 
the effort be made to promote an insight into the 
true aims and aspirations of our own nations and 
of the other nations with whom we are to work to- 
gether in the making of a higher world civiliza- 
tion. This view calls for a more thorough teach- 
ing of geography in the elementary schools, that 
the first notions formed by the children in those 
schools of our true relations with other lands and 
peoples may be true and temperate. 


This is not a foreign view of American educa- 
tion, but rather an American view; for it is already 
clear that American institutions can reach heir 
full development only by finding their rightful 
place in the current of the world’s history, and 
that only by so doing can they fully 
American. 


become 


While no one will attach supreme importance 
to the special observance of one day in the school 
vear, even such annual emphasis upon this theme 
will not be without its value. 

It is clear, however, that a celebration which 
breaks from a clear sky on one day in the yeai 
aud passes from thought when that day is past, 
cannot take a very deep hold on the minds cf 
many children. Nor do I think we have a right 
to devote one day of the school year to a purpose 
which has nc connection with the ends of general 
education. It is not with a view to propaganda of 
an ise’ated reform that this day is entitled to its 
special place in our school calendar, but with a 
view to a neglected and essential element in gen- 
eral education. And that element is an appre- 
ciative understanding of other peoples than our 
own. A people that goes on in ignorance of other 
peoples misses its chance of adding their civiliza 
tion to its own. It is just this element of a liberal 
education which should be emphasized in the 
schools, not one day in the year, but throughout 
the year. Even way down in the elementary 
the effort of our little Americans to 
overcome the primitive distrust and disparage 
ment of the peoples of foreign lands is a liberaliz 
ing influence. 

But this after all is but a small part of what the 
schools ought to do to promote international arbi- 
tration. The best that we can do inthe long 
run is to foster the genuine spirit of arbi- 
tration, and to establish those modes of thought 
that dispose men to arbitrate their differences. 
Let us consider here three ways of settling differ- 
ences among men, and see what the teaching of 
the schools may be expected to do by way of fur 
thering that type of thought which lies nearest to 
arbitration. 


schoc Is, 


The primitive way of settling a quar- 
rel is an appeal to arms, a decisive physical fight. 
This is the spontaneous method of uncontrolled 
anger. A second way is the way of compromise. 
Compromise has, no doubt, its rightful place, and 
in the daily dealings of men with men it must play 
an important part. <A third method, a method 
hard to practice and even hard to the 
method which arbitration ultimately represents 
and re-enforces, is the method of finding some 
ground of higher than the 
ground taken by either antagonist at the begin- 


define, 


positive agreement 
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ning of the strife. In every dispute between hon- 
est and intelligent disputants we find some show 
of justice in each of the conflicting claims. The 
method of war crushes the claim of one side, with 
all the good and bad there is in it. The method of 
compromise takes the course which leads to 
peace, even though much of the good of either 
cause be sacrificed on the way. The method of 
arbitration would seem to be merely the method 
of compromise through the agency of a third 
party, but essentially it is more than this. For 
every well-conducted international arbitration 
contributes to the building up of a higher con- 
ception of international obligations, of world rela- 
tions, and is accordingly in its effect the bringing of 
the disputants together on higher and more stable 
ground than either of them occupied when the 
strife began. I think this view may be abundantly 
justified by examples from modern history. The 
immediate question is that as to the relation of 
public schools to the type of thinking which lies 
back of the arbitration procedure. It seems clear 
that this is the very type of thinking which is 
characteristic of modern education at its best. It 
is the type of thinking which should be promoted 
in schools of every grade, in the interest of liberal 
culture rightly understood. It is by promoting 
such culture and establishing such modes of 
thought among our people everywhere that the 
public schools can lay the surest foundation for 
the arbitration principle. 

The watchword of this movement may fairly be 
taken as the watchword of all modern education, 
and we may phrase it in the words: “Let us look 
for a better way.” The spirit which it represents 
is at one with modern science, the science which 
is undoubtedly the dominant influence in the 
methods of modern education. For this science, 
with all its strength of conviction, holds its doc- 
trines not as records of final attainment or the 
standards of a battle to the end, but rather as well 
laid steps of an ascent. It expects something 
better beyond, expects to rise above its present 
knowledge and belief, and in that expectation it is 
able to look upon any intelligent opposition as in- 
dicating the need of finding some higher principle 
which shall solve the present difference. Even in 
the lower schools, by ways that are often intangi- 
ble, this spirit is making its way. It is not too 
much to hope that it will become broadly charac- 
teristic of the teaching of all of our schools, and 
when it has become so characteristic of that teach- 
ing, the principle of arbitration will be grounded 
in the education consciousness of our whole peo- 
ple. 

3efore we leave this discussion, there are two 
added considerations to which attention should 
be called. The arbitration movement looks for 
its success to the cultivation of a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind. In the heat of national 
anger it is too much to expect that any people will 
welcome from its opponent the suggestion that 
there are better grounds on which they may hope 
to meet. If, however, our people have been 
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trained from their youth to recognize in every 
sharp difference of opinion the possibility of there 
being some higher and better ground of agree- 
ment, undiscovered as yet, there cannot fail to be 
in time a little greater readiness to appeal to an 
impartial world, to peoples not involved in the dis- 
pute, and to respect the suggestion from without 
of a better way to an honorable peace. It is here 
that an increased understanding of other nations 
than our own may be expected to reinforce the 
teaching that leads men to hope for a better way. 
It is not simply that a knowledge of other nations, 
well taught in the schools, will lead us to consider 
more carefully the claims of an antagonist in time 
vt tiouble, but that it will prepare our people, or 
any people, to look with more favor upon an ap- 
peal to the judgment of the civilized world. 

In the second place, such an appeal to an im- 
partial tribunal would be greatly strengthened in 
the minds of any people if that people were 
grounded in some of the elementary principles of 
human law. On other grounds than this, it is to 
be desired that the elementary principles of legal 
right should be more distinctly taught in our 
schools along with the principles of common 
morality. Those great elementary principles of 
right and justice which have been the nourishing 
thought of many of the greatest minds of our race 
are in themselves a most desirable element in the 
liberal culture of als our people. I cannot but 
think that a people trained to have respect for such 
principles as these will be so much the better pre- 
pared to accept in time of controversy the view that 
neither party to the dispute is the rightful judge 
of the cause. 

Briefly stated, then, the contention of this paper 
is: That the schools of our whole people may 
properly contribute to the movement for interna- 
tional arbitration only in ways that contribute to 
the general purposes of education, but that posi- 
tive improvements in education are called for to- 
day in ways that must inevitably reinforce the ar- 
bitration movement. Among these ways are en- 
deavors to promote among a given people, as our 
own, a more intimate and appreciative knowledge 
of the character of other modern nations, with 
whom this people has to do; the promotion in the 
schools of that type of thinking which readily 
passes beyond its partial convictions, no matter 
how earnestly held, to larger views, in which op- 
posing convictions may find their rightful recog- 


nition and come to agreement; the _teach- 
ing in the schools, as a part of instruction 
in morals and civil government, of some of 


the principles of legal justice, which shall enable 
our people to adjust themselves freely and con- 
sciously to the reign of law in all great human af- 
fairs. The argument amounts to this, that our 
education of all our people shall be made at once 
more scientific and more humanistic in its charac- 
ter, and that the schools shall teach the people in 
all their concerns to look for a better way. 


Che biabest culture is (0 speak no ill.— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Mr. M is now a widely known educational 
leader, but there was once a first school and it was of 
the genuine country variety. He was nervous and apx- 
ious. He had not then attended a normal school. He had 
boys and girls as old as himself, Some ot them were less 
countrified than he. ‘hey were in the silly stage. Hat- 
tie P——d was especially annoying. She was older than 
the teacher, had had some advantages that had been de- 
nied him, and was especially gifted with her pencil as 
a caricaturist. She caused him much anxious thought. 
One day she sketched the teacher as she assumed that 
he would be twenty years hence, Like a born car.cacur- 
ist she had magnified his long hair and other pecuiiari- 
ties. It was anything but flattering, though done with 
great skill. He came upon it unexpectedly in the pres- 
ence of the school us well as of the artist. he school 
snickered, Hattie turned scariet and tried to snaica il, but 
he protected it and looked at it admiringly and laugued 
with delight, saying:— 

“Oh, wad some pow’'r the gittie gi’e us 
‘Yo see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 
Then the school fairly roared and Hattie bjushed jess 
und laughed a little. Then the young teacher held it up 
before the Class, carrying it near enough for all to see it 
clearly. He told them how well it was done, saiu it was 
the first time he had ever seen himself in caricature, but 
that every promivent man was caricatured and ne had 
sometimes wondered if he would ever be big enough to 
be treated in that ‘way, saying that he should always re- 
member that the first caricaturist he had ever known bad 
thought him worthy this distinction and that if he was 
ever big enough to receive such attention in a public way 
he would remember that the first time was in the M——e 
school and Hattie was the artist, ‘‘hen he told how prof- 
itable he had heard that such work was, that the people 
who did it had no ill will to the one whom they drew. 
He said the genius consisted in seeing what there was 
in a man that lent itself to such a purpose, and remarked 
that she had “caught him by the hair” and that was 
really the one thing in which he differed from everybody 
in the district. He advised her to practice this art and 
especially upon the older pupils, saying that he would ex- 
cuse her from the spelling lesson, which she 
missed, and she might have half an hour every 
she would draw all of the older pupils as 
they would look twenty years from then. 

There was never another silly minute in that school. 
There was almost reverence for the teacher, and the pu- 
pils came to see that there was nothing bad or unkind in 
having their peculiarities pictured extravagantly. In all 
his after success he remembered what he escaped by not 
scolding Hattie. When the term closed all of Hattie’s 
drawings, including that one of himself, were passed 
among the visitors as the most interesting product of the 
year’s work. 


never 
day if 


she thought 


Mr. M———— thinks that was really the first sign of 
success in teaching that he saw in himself. 
confidence. 
since. 


It gave him 
It was a suggestion that he has utilized ever 
It taught him to find a way to use unexpected 
events, how to make the wrath of his enemies to praise 
him, 


—_—-—— 
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University professors in Prussia have their fami- 
lies protected by a pension for the widow and for 
each child. The widow of a professor receives 
from $315 to $415 a year and the oldest child $120, 


and the other children $75 a year up to twenty-one 
years of age. 


EDUCATION 5 
THE BUILDING OF A CITIZEN. 


BY J. MADISON TAYLOR, A. B., M. D., 
Of Philadelphia, Penn. 
PARENTAL CO-OPERATION IN PRIMARY EDUCAs 
TION. 

That childhood is pre-eminently the time to ini- 
tiate habits which make for the conservation of 
human energy is an economic truth. Unless the 
foundations of constitutional and mental aptitudes 
be built early, adult perfection cannot be achieved. 
When this truth becomes accepted and applied the 
need of the repairer (the physician) will cease. 
The problem for the teacher will be simplified 
only when the pupil presents full physical and 
mental efficiency. The responsibility for achiev- 
ing this essential prerequisite to good citizenship 
rests upon the parents. Yet few parents realize 
their responsibilities or fulfil such reasonable ex- 
pectations. 

It may seem Utopian to initiate all movements 
from this normal starting point, but it is alto- 
gether possible. Limitations consist in the wide 
divergencies of intelligence among parents, teach- 
ers, and legslators, as well as pupils. This again 
depends upon the persistence of inherited faults in 
children. These faults, as well as those acquired 
by bad habits and perverted actions, should finally 
disappear as advances in education secure a defi- 
nite hold on human consciousness. Home-build- 
ing is the foundation of society. Parents need 
help, counsel, and encouragement in making and 
maintaining ideal homes. It is obvious that human 
instincts unaided are insufficient. Among the 
best means of effecting this is the dissemination 
of simple, acceptable rules of conduct among par- 
ents. Boards of education should supply succinct, 
uniform rules of right living, physical as well as 
moral. Teachers should place these upon an equal , 
plane of importance with the ordinary “rudiments 
of learning.” Generalizations are of limited value 
in primary education. Specific rules are vastly 
better, and can be formulated suitable for all, also 
adapted to classified needs as to age, sex, occupa- 
tion, and the like normal variants. Clarity, defi- 
niteness, and succinctness are essential. 

Much of these proposed fundamental princi- 
ples of personal hygiene can, of course, be learned 
in a well-regulated home, where parents and chil- 
dren constitute a mutually helpful society. Home 
life is, however, unfortunately, disappearing in 
cities, among both rich and poor. The pursuit of 
wealth is now so fierce that the “hearthstone,” 
real home life, is almost a figment, a memory. It 
is only found in perfection in scattered country- 
sides, in wholesome villages. In crowded centres 
it is practically gone. The real problems of life 
would seem to depend for their solution upon the 
cultivation of the home spirit. Education should 
aim to bring parent and child into an attitude of 
intimate co-operation, mutual helpfulness. 

Specialization is now so general, commercial in- 
terests are so broad, that the individual tends to 
become a mere automaton, a machine. Parents 
tend to habitually lose sight of their highest duty, 
which is the equipment of children to assume re- 
sponsibilities. They need to exhibit a personal in- 
terest in the health, pleasures, and mental fitness of 
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their offspring, who in turn shall become parents. 
They would achieve better results by themselves 
acquiring a clear knowledge on many fundamental 
subjects, as of sanitation and primary education. 
Little books supplying plainly-worded presenta- 
tions of every-day subjects, containing also judi- 
cious maxims of conduct, health, character, and 
morals, would serve to keep these essentials be- 
fore the attention. Uniformity should be adopted 
in rules of conduct, and by repeated enforcements, 
“line upon line, precept upon precept,” until auto- 
matism is achieved. 

Too much is sacrificed to greed of wage. The 
home in cities is becoming a mere abiding place 
whence all fare forth to earn. Unnumbered in- 
fants are brought into the world in an atmosphere 
of hurry and confusion, even where the father is a 
skilled workman, earning ample wages. These de- 
moralizing conditions are unimagined by the rela- 
tively poorer pioneer or farm laborer, who is 
rich in material blessings, light, air, suitable food, 
peace and restfulness, and above all, in time to 
think and form sane habits. 

If the individual is oblivious to the need of that 
first and greatest engine of efficiency, a sound con- 
stitution, then the municipality must supply the in- 
centive, the specific directions, and supervise citi- 
zen building. It is well known that this individual 
efficiency can only be secured by the maintenance 
of wholesome conditions during the formative 
period, especially the first few years of life. 

I would sugggest a plan whereby several of the es- 
sential desiderata alluded to might be compassed. 
It will be admitted that, however much can be ac- 
complished by the ordinary school curricula (even 
granting that this might be amplified), there yet 
remain many notable omissions. School tasks 
probably demand enough of the strength of the 
child. It may not be wise to add to them. It is 
obvious, however, that the parents in the home 
can, and should, do something on a co-operative 
principle. They would probably do much more, 
and better, if they were supplied with accurate ele- 
mentary data, and were themselves taught to apply 
a share of simple and easy educational methods. 
The American citizen is eager to learn, glad to 
welcome useful knowledge. 

The literature accessible to the home of the 
simpler householder is subject to far too much 
chance. The chief resource is the newspaper, the 
popular or religious magazines, and, unfortu- 
nately, a constant, varied flood of dubious adver- 
tising matter. At once it will be seen that all of 
these sources of knowledge, good in some respects, 
exhibit the common fault of irresponsibility. The 
partisan feature of the newspaper impairs clarity 
and obscures truth. Observations are herein 
marred by overstatements; they lack trustworthi- 
ness. The views presented are too partial; they 
are rarely impartial. 

Wholesome truths are obtainable from any or 
all the accessible sources of knowledge, but it re- 
quires a pretty clear mental vision for each one to 
wisely differentiate. Of the perniciousness of the 
exceedingly clever, oftentimes brilliant, attractively 
presented, unwholesome advertising literature 
showered upon every home, the medical profession 
is becoming suddenly, but acutely, aware. Bound- 
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less harm is wrought, ineradicable havoc frequently 
follows, from the influence of so-called medical ad 

vertising (see article by the author, “Drug Abuses 
and the Public,” in Popular Science Montlily, May, 
07). To the lurid exaggerations found in the daily 
papers it is only necessary to regretfully allude. 
Those subjects are made most prominent which 
the lower impulses of human beings “demand. 

The pity of it is that a thoroughly well intentioned 
newspaper, attempting to present the truth as fairly 
as possible, omitting sensational, inferential, or 
definitely misleading matter, “cannot be made to 
pay.” Of magazines many are excellent, but the 
best of them are not widely read, even w hen they 
are adequately supplied. 

How, then, can the parents of school children 
acquire clear impressions on many exceedingly 
important fundamental subjects? Ii elementary 
points could be made attractive and succinctly 
presented they would probably welcome the sug- 
gestion to talk these subjects over with their chil- 
dren, and thereby inculcate fundamental facts and 
definitions. 

The plan here offered has been laid before a 
number of intelligent men of the rank and file of 
wage earners, and they all endorse it. It is hoped 
after careful development it may meet with general 
approval and adoption. 

The proposition, in essence, is to prepare a small 
book of about thirty or forty pages, consisting of 
short essays, descriptive of subjects with which it is 
important for both children and parents to become 
familiar. Only fundamental points should be out 
lined, including as little as possible of controversy 
or variations or fluctuations of opinions. These 
essays are to be written by capable persons, of 
sufficient distinction in each department to speak 
authoritatively ; the phrasing to be simple and clear, 
within easy comprehension of a child of about ten 
years of age, with, perhaps, some help from the 
parent; the literary form and the subject matter 
are to be adapted to all sorts and conditions of men, 
of race, creed, and station in life. The cost of 
publication ought to be less than ten cents each. 
To save expense of cartage they could be dis 
tributed by the teacher to the pupils in the public 
and other schools; some form of blank should be 
signed by the parent to assure their receipt. 

The intention is for the parent to read and im 
part the contents to the child, thus inviting some 
discussion, giving opportunites for the parent to 
amplify, or clarify, according to individual capa 
cities. This confidence would be of value to en 
courage and develop the sense of mutual responsi 
bility, the awakening of interest, the fixing of 
principles in the mind. However much some of 
the subjects included are touched upon in the cur 
ricula, all of them will not be and this syllabus will 
serve a useful purpose as preface or for collateral 
reading. 

They include essays of from five hundred to one 
thousand words, on such subjects as rules of con- 
duct, of morals, of health; outlines of the principles 
of law, business, government; the various indu; 
tries, commerce, common carriers, etc. 

If encouragement is given by correspondence, 
I may present revised recommendations on a later 
occasion. 1504 Pine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMEN EDUCATORS HONORED. 


Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favors call; 
She comes unlooked for if she comes at all. 
—Pope—“The Temple of Fame.” 

The Memorial Day exercises in New York this 
year had one pleasant and significant feature in the 
unveiling of three tablets in the Hall of Fame at 
New York University in honor of three eminent 
women—Emma Willard, Mary Lyon, and Maria 
Mitchell. 


accorded such an honor in this temple of renown. 


These are the first three women to be 


It is fitting, however, to recall that it is not the 


honor thus done them that them famous, 


but that their honestly earned and unlooked-for 


makes 


fame made this posthumous recognition judicious 
Long before the American Hall of 
Fame was thought of these three women had se- 


and necessary. 


cured an eminent and abiding place in the regard 
and reverence of American educationists. 
EMMA WILLARD. 
Emma (Hart) Willard was a Connecticut woman 
by birth, and came of an educated family. 
her ancestors was the 


Among 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, the 
illustrious leader of the Hartford colony. 

Her early experiences as an instructor were in 
her native town, Berlin, Conn., Westfield (Mass.) 
Academy, and Middletown, Vt. It was while in 
this last-named town that the conviction came to 
her that the educational advantages of that time 
(1810) were by common consent available only for 
young men. Deeming this unjust to her own sex, 
she determined to open the closed and barred door 
of opportunity for 
women, 


higher education to young 
Finding the prejudice against her plans 
too strong in Middlebury, she went to New York 
state, and published an “Address to the Public 
Proposing a Plan for Improving Female FEduca- 
tion,” which President styled the 
“Magna Charta of the rights of woman in the mat- 
ter of education.” 

With the strong backing of Governor Clinton 
Mrs. Willard opened an academy for young ladies 
at Waterford, N. Y., which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Troy and became the Troy Female Semi- 
nary. There were prejudices to be reckoned with 
in the new environment, some refined and others 
coarse, but she lived them all down, and won a se- 
cure place for her ideals. 


Brainerd has 


When she retired from 
the principalship in 1838, she had sent out more 
than 200 trained besides 


teachers, many other 


Mrs. Russell Sage 
has said: “T owe all that Tam to Madam Willard 
and the Troy Seminary”; and in recognition of this 
obligation the Seminary has shared handsomely in 
the Sage millions. 


highly educated voung women. 


As asides Mrs. Willard was instrumental in es- 
tablishing a -school for girls in Athens, Greece: 
wrote a “Tlistory of the United States”: and gave 
the world that once popular song, “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep.” 


Henry Barnard of Connecticut fame gaye Mrs, 
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Willard his fullest and frankest confidence and his 
unqualified support. And Colonel T. W. Higginson 
has said of her: “When Mrs. Willard established her 
school at Waterford, she laid the foundation upon 
which every woman’s college or co-educational 
college may now be said to rest.” 
MARY LYON. 
This eminent educational pioneer was a native 
of Buckland, Mass., being born 1797. 
While quite young she engaged in teaching, and 


there in 


very soon acquired a wide and excellent reputa- 
tion. 

Her four years’ instruction at the Adams Female 
Academy in Derry, N. H., and her six years as the 
head of a young ladies’ school at Ipswich, Mass., 
were years of marked advancement in her educa- 
tional ideals. 3ut in neither of these schools did 
she find the scope to realize them. 

Her largest reputation came from the planning 
and organizing of the famous Mt. Holyoke Female 
Seminary at South Hadley, Mass. This was a 
Herculean task, for she had serious and sturdy op- 
position, and this from some of the warmest sup- 
porters of educational progress. Obstacles placed 
in her way by some sections of the community 
she could easily disesteem, but to be opposed by 
educationists was very trying to patience. In 
1840 she published an explanation and defence of 
her system of education, which won her high es- 
teem and many new adherents. 

Significant features in her system were the place 
she assigned to cultivation of “domestics” in the 
students’ life, and the prominence to religious cul- 
ture. She became an acknowledged leader and 
authority on the higher education of young 
women, and though she did not live to see it, she 
paved the way for the Mt. Holyoke College of to- 
day. 

MARIA MITCHELL. 


Maria Mitchell was born on 
tucket in 1818. 


the island of Nan- 
Her family were of the Society of 
Friends. Her father was given to astronomical 
studies, though his equipment 
was of the humblest. 


for such research 
He was constantly sought 
for by the whaling masters of the island to rate 
their chronometers. 

When a young girl Miss Mitchell made careful 
records of astronomical father, 


Soon 


for her 
proved herself an accurate registrar. 


data and 


she 
began to study for herself. Harvard University 
heard of her and sent her some better instruments 
than she possessed. Then with the new facilities 


she began to study star-groups and especially 


nebulae. 


In 1847 she discovered a comet, and though 


there were other’ claimants for the first 
discoverv her claim was established, and the 
vold medal was awarded her. This led to a Euro 


pean trip, during which she met eminent astrono- 


mers, sych as Sir John Herschel, Le Verrier, and 





f 
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others, and by special dispensation was permitted 
to visit the Papal observatory at Rome. She also 
had the honor of visiting Humboldt in Berlin. 

Returned to America, Elizabeth Peabody inter- 
ested her friends in purchasing a new telescope 
for Miss Mitchell, which was set up at Lynn, Mass. 
But almost simultaneously with the founding of 
the new observatory came the establishment of 
Vassar College, and she was appointed professor 
of astronomy there, and director of the Vassar ob- 
servatory. 

She held this position until 1888, and graced and 
honored that chair. Her first words on meeting 
a Vassar class were these: ‘““We are women studying 
together”; and this was the spirit in which she led 
class after class. She wrote many scientific arti- 
cles, which were widely copied in Europe. Han- 
over College and Columbia each conferred upon 
her the degree of LL. D. 

When she resigned her professorship, her many 
friends as a token of respect endowed the chair of 
astronomy, and raised $40,000 for that purpose. 
She looked forward to years of quiet research and 
authorship, but only lived one year from her re- 
tirement, dying at Lynn in 1889. 
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MIDSUMMER FLOWERS. 


As June passes into July we note that the white 
daisies are losing somewhat of their beauty. Their 
disks are less yellow, the rays not so pure a white, 
and they are inhabited by a myriad, small, active 
insects. But in place of these ox-eyes, we begin 
to find in certain pastures other showy Compositae, 
the cone-flowers or Rudbeckia hirta. | am particu- 
lar to give the species, as the familiar ‘‘golden- 
glow” is also a Rudbeckia, to me, by no means so 
handsome. 

There is no more glorious plant in our American 
fields, or those of any other country, I fancy, than 
our own “cone-flower.” With conical, chocolate- 
colored centre, or disk, and deep orange rays, it is 
even more beautiful than a coreopsis, or some of 
the larger kinds of Bidens. Sometimes, in South- 
ern New England, and no doubt in the West, 
from whence, like young Lockinvar, it came, it 
covers a meadow with cloth of gold. 

I love these pasture flowers that glory in the 
open; the plump red tufts of common clover; the 
stunning pompons of Hungarian clover; the deli- 
cate pink and white of alsike; the yellow spikes of 
melilot, or sweet clover, with its smell of vanilla; 
and daintier than all, a dream of a flower, the moth 
mullein. A peach blossom is not more exquisite 
than one of these individual blooms. It is com- 
monly white, sometimes yellow, and always clothed 
about the centre with a web-like mass of purple 
hairs. Tall, straight, and aspiring, one sees these 
mulleins standing in the fields. They have not 


the fuzzy or blanket-like leaves of the more fa- 
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miliar mullein of dry pastures. And, by the way, 
a curious fact is recorded of the real mullein. In- 
troduced as a weed into this country in colonial 
times from Europe, our forefathers forgot its 
origin and sent specimens again to England, where 


it is, I believe even now, known as the “American 
velvet leaf.” 

Everywhere in midsummer the butter-and-eggs 
(Linaria vulgaris) shows its pretty yellow and 
orange flowers, with gaping mouths which children 
and bees love to open. We have a smaller wild 
species with blue flowers—a native (L. Canaden- 
sis). By sharp looking one may occasionally find 
a flower which has become regular, having five- 
lobed corolla and five spurs and stamens. Such 





reversions are historically interesting—as throwing 
light on ancestral conditions. The forbears of all 
irregular flowers were, no doubt, originally regu- 
lar, and with no diminution of parts. 

About Providence there are quantities of the 
great Scotch thistle (Onopordon). What beautiful 
contours have the leaves of this plant! But do not 
try to meddle with it; it is as prickly as a porcu- 
pine—and goes well with the motto of Scotland, 
“Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

But leaving the meadows, ash-heaps, and waste 
places of the city, let us now visit the swamps. 
There we will notice at once masses of sweet white 
azalea, wrongly called honey-suckle. It is curi- 
ous how this name is mis-applied to columbines, 
azaleas, and any flowers that are replete with 
honey. True honey-suckles, of the genus Loni- 
cera are represented by the Japanese one on our 
houses, by the Tartarean bush honey-suckle, and 
by several lovely wild species. They cannot well 
be mistaken for anything else, though related gen- 
era, like Triosteum, are now and then misleading 

We are sometimes asked in a flippant way why 
any plant shouldn’t be called, say, a honey-suckle, 
or a violet, or a cucumber? Well, for much the 
same reason that a lion should not be called an 
alligator; the structure forbids. Names are man’s 
tentative method, in part, of distinguishing the 
many objects of nature. If the titles become in 
terchangeable, they cease to be designative. While 
by no means a stickler on matters of nomenclature, 
we assert that even weeds have some rights that 
man is bound to respect. This by way of digres- 
sion. 

Prominent in swamps are the spikes of yellow 
loose-strife, blue flag-lilies, “born in the purple; 
born to joy and. pleasance” ; little white hair-bells 
(Campanula aparinoides) ; forget-me-not, and per- 
haps the sweet orchid (Pogonia). This looks like 
Arethusa, but blooms later, has a more prominent, 
green leaf, a more delicate, pink color, and a deli- 
cious fragrance. Often, the still prettier Calo- 
pogon will be found with it. This presents several 
Howers on a stem, with deep magenta color, and 
with the lip at the top of the flower, crested and ex 
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quisite. Tall green flags and sedges grow to the 
height of a man and wave their sabres over the 


water. In and out among them whisks the 
dragon-fly— 
“With steel-blue mail and shield.” 

On the borders of the swamp we observe the 
emerald beads of unripe blueberry, occasionally 
tinged with amethyst. Clambering over walls is 
climbing bitter-sweet, with potato-like purple blos- 
som, simultaneously accompanied by deep green 
or translucent red berries. A poisonous plant 
this; do not eat the berries. The only tempta- 
tion is in the color, as the taste is nauseous. But 
what will not children try? It is*often thronged 
by Colorado beetles, who, good entomologists, at 
once know its family, and go for it. 

Meadow-sweet is one of the shrubs we note as 
we stroll, soon after followed by its cousin, “hard- 
hack,” with tall pink or rose-red pompons, and 
leaves rusty red beneath. The deciduous leaved 
holly, too, shows its tiny white flowers, the pre- 
monition of our scarlet Christmas berries. It is 
locally known as black alder, but, of course, has no 
alnus relationship. 

How the season hurries along! It makes one 
shiver as with September frost to see asters and 
golden-rods already so high, and making prepara- 
tions to bloom. At present the yellow of the fields 
is mostly afforded by St. John’s-wort and wild-in- 


digo. Foliage is in adult perfection, every leaf a 
thing of beauty. . 


William Whitman Bailey. 
Brown University, Providence. 


OO Qeee 
PENSIONS. 
[Continued from issue of June 20, ] 


SUPERINTENDENT S. H. Homes, 
New Britain, Ct. 





The strongest argument for increase of teachers’ 
salaries is the need for better service which will be 
sure to follow. 

occtnaattjpllriat 
Morris Eimer BAILEY, 
President State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. 

[ am not much in favor 0: pensions for teachers. 
I am in favor of liberal salaries for teachers so that 
with a little regard for the future they may have a 
competence when old age comes on apace. 

Lawyers receive fees commensurate with their 
ability. Doctors receive fees somewhat in propor- 
tion to their skill. But most of the teachers in 
California receive less than hod carriers, and only 
presidents of normal schools and superintendents 
of the larger cities receive as much as plasterers 
and brick layers. 

ie otal 
Harry M. SHAFER, 
Principal State Normal School, Cheney, Washington. 

As to pensions to teachers, | prefer mine now. 
In other words, the ideal plan is for the state to pay 
teachers salaries sufficient to enable them to live 
decently and to provide a competence for old age. 
By wise investment of savings a teacher could store 
up a neat sum for later life, provided salary paid 
was sufficiently large to leave a residue above liv- 
ing expenses. 
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With salaries as they are it is very difficult for 
a teacher to live according to the standards set by 
the profession and to save to any extent for later 
life. This being the case the state should provide 
for the teacher after he has devoted all his years 
and strength to the education of the children of the 
state. 

Teaching is a profession which brings largest re- 
sults in the field of ethics. Fiom the very nature 
and purpose of the profession it can never bring 
financial returns like unto those that come from 
other lines of business. The state should recognize 
the preponderance of ethical aims and purposes in 
education and should provide for the teachers’ last 
days, because of the great work he has done for the 
state along ethical lines. 


—— 
GEORGE F. James, 


The University of Minnesota. 

The Carnegie endowment of higher education 
has already produced one marked result. The in- 
stitutions which come under this benefaction are at 
a clear advantage in securing and retaining the best 
men in the various departments of university teach- 
ing. <A state or denominational college is forced to 
bid at least a thousand dollars higher in competi- 
tion with another school which has an established 
pension system, if it desires teachers of the highest 
ability. 

No better proof can be offered of the imperative 
necessity of an adequate scheme of pensions in all 
grades of public education. If so great a difference 
promptly appears in the administration of higher 
instruction with the introduction of pensions, a 
still greater difference will certainly manifest itself 
in elementary and secondary schools with the es- 
tablishment of a similar provision against old age 
and disabilty. Our greatest need is better trained 
teachers, men and women who will stay in teach- 
ing. To get this supply of the right quality and to 
retain it, something mofe is necessary than even 
the greatest increase in wages which enlightened 
public spirit can be induced to grant. Better 
wages and satisfactory tenure must, I believe, be 
supplemented by a pension system, city, state, and 
federal, if the public schools are to meet the de- 


mands of present-day conditions. 
—_—_—_____—-e- @-0-@-e--@-0-— 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

I will tell you what has been the practi- 
cal error of the last twenty years: Not 
to load the memory of the student with 
a mass of indigested knowledge, but to force 
so much upon him, that he has rejected. all; 
it has been the error of distracting and enfeebling 
the mind by an unmeaning profusion of subjects ; of 
implying that a smattering in a dozen branches is 
not shallowness,—which it really is ——but enlarge- 
ment—which it is not; of considering the acquain- 
tance with the learned names of persons and things, 
the possession of clever duodecimos, the attendance 
on eloquent lectures, the membership with scientific 
institutions, and the sight of the experiments of the 
platform and the specimens of the museum,—that 
all this was not dissipation of mind, but progress 
All things are now to be learned at once,—not 





— 
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first one thing, then another; not one well, but 
many badly. Learning is to be without attention, 
without exertion, without toil, without grounding, 
without advance, without finishing. 


rs 


SUMMER WEATHER IN LOS ANGELES. 


BY A. B. WOLLABER, 
United States Weather Bureau. 





A great many Eastern people, not familiar with 
the weather conditions obtaining in this vicinity, 
are prone to think of Los Angeles purely as a win- 
ter resort, entirely losing sight of the fact that the 
summers here are as near the ideal, so far as tem- 
perature is concerned, as can be found anywhere. 
This is not strange, however, when one stops to 
consider the conditions that many of these peo- 
ple experience at home during the summer months. 
A person is apt to judge the weather of a place by 
that experienced in his immediate locality, and 
many have an idea that places in the same latitude 
have about the same weather conditions, without 
taking into account the great controlling factors 
which modify or accentuate climate. 

The prevailing easterly drift of the atmosphere 
is one of the prime factors in modifyng the climate 
of the coast of California, and in this fact, together 
with the great expanse of water to the west, lies 
the secret of the difference in temperature between 
Los Angeles and places of the same latitude on the 
Atlantic coast. That same great natural conserva- 
tor of heat, which tempers the coolness and ren- 
ders the temperature conditions so delightful in 
winter, exerts an opposite effect in summer, and 
cooling breezes from the Pacific blow across the fer- 
tile valleys, modifying the heat and bringing a re- 
freshing draught of pure air to the inhabitants. 
The general movement of the atmosphere in Cali- 
fornia is decidedly modified by topography, and 
while excessive temperatures occur in the interior 
the same conditions do not prevail in the coast dis- 
tricts. 

The average temperature in Los Angeles for the 
three summer months is 70 degrees, divided as fol- 
lows: June, 67 degrees; July, 71 degrees ; August, 72 
degrees, but it is not sufficient to consider the aver- 
age temperature alone, the extremes also must re- 
ceive consideration. By comparing the records of 
the United States weather bureau for a period of 
thirty years it is found that the average maximum, 
or day temperature, is 82 degrees, with an average 
minimum, or night temperature, of 58 degrees. 
This bare statement of temperature in figures gives 
only a faint idea of the conditions prevailing here. 
The maximum temperature is usually reached 
shortly or about the noon hour, so, as a rule, the 
heat of the day is felt before dinner. Shortly 
after noon, under normal conditions, the wind shifts 
to the westward, and a cooling breeze pours over 


the city, producing a marked change to cvcoler 


weather. In other words, the temperature Coes 
not reach the maximum and continue high 
throughout the day and well into the night, as in 
places having a purely continental climate, but re- 
mains at the highest point for a short time only. 
A glance at the average night temperature will 
show that the nights are. always cool, insuring a 
refreshing rest after the toils of the day, 
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No, the weather in Los Angeles is not hot dur- 
ing the summer, as a rule, and persons contem- 
plating a visit to this city during June, July, or Au- 
gust run littke chance of experiencing disagreeably 
high temperatures. 
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JAMESTOWN. 
BY SAM WALTER FOSS, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


A vast and lonely continent 
Gazed on a lonely sea, 

And bending high the lonely sky 
Was cold with vacancy; 

A weltering waste of breaking waves, 
A wilderness untrod, 

It seemed a world in darkness hurled 
Beyond the sight of God. 


They came, that small adventurous band, 
Across the chartless seas; 

Came driven by fate to build a state 
To shame the centuries. 

There in the woods beside the sea 
‘The empire seed was sown, 

That grew a state too proud and great 
To tolerate a throne. 


An untamed land to tame was theirs, 
A cluttered world to sweep, 

And cleanse and clear a hemisphere 
Beyond the shipless deep. 

To lift from out the darkened seas 
A new-born worid to light; 

To lead the trails of a million sails 
Across the seas of night. 


A land of kings where all are kings, 
The queenland of the West, 

Looks back to-day to Jamestown bay 
As to her cradle nest. 

Good men perebance and bad were they, 
And weak and strong as we; 

The plain mixed, tough, imperial stuff 
Of careless destiny. 


They builded better than they knew 
Beside the flowing James,— 

And now no rust can over-crust 
The iron of their fames. 

For they were younglings of a land 
Whose genius is to grow,— 

To build, to break, to smite, to make, 
To rear and overthrow. 


We’ build, we break, we smite, we make, 
We rear and overthrow, 

With that unrest that stung the breast 
Three hundred years ago. 

With dauntless prows we breast the years 
And mountain waves we climb; 

We still are westward pioneers 
Upon the Seas of Time. 


And larger shores loom through the mist 
Than broke upon their view, 

And there are stars shine on our spars 
These seamen never knew. 

Then hoist the anchor, let us sail, 
For still the world is wide— 

And empires wait of kinglier state, 
Beyond the outward tide. 


New Jamestowns in the wilderness 
Of the seas of our desire 
Still lift and loom through beckoning gloom 
With many a lordly spire. 
The city of our dreams recedes, 
But we pursue the quest 
For wider strands and lordlier lands 
In ports beyond the West. 


They taught the lesson—test the new, 
And grapple the untried, 

To launch your bark into the dark 
And seek the further side. 

The seas are wide, and still we sail 
Taught by their faith sublime, 

To whiter strands and lordlier lands 
Across the Seas of ‘Time. 
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INDUSTRIES.— (XXIV.) 


BY R. W. 


COFFEE. 

The United States is the greatest coffee-using nation in 
the world. 

America drinks three cups of coffee to Germany's one, 
and fifteen cups to Britain’s one. 

Of the entire coffee crop of the world, America took 
eleven hundred million pounds (1,100,000,000) in 1902. 
Apart from the small amount received from its insular 
possessions (Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines), the 
United States is absolutely dependent upon foreign 
countries for its national breakfast beverage. 
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WALLACE, 


earth made up of decomposed lava. It fairly revels in 
the abundant equatorial rains. It is shy of excessive 
heat, and is peculiarly sensitive to cold. In the one 
case it shields itself by the shade of larger trees. In 
the other it resents the slightest frost, and if touched at 
all by it refuses to bear. The climate it prefers is that 


which does not higher than 80° F., 
55° 


run or lower than 

In its cultivation it is kept by cutting within the lim- 
its of a fairly high shrub, so as to facilitate picking. 
When twelve years old it reaches its fullest bearing, and 





\ CoFFEE PLANTATION. 


{Loaned through courtesy of{Chase & Sanborn.] 


Reckoning our population at 80,000,000, our consump- 
tion of.coffee is estimated at fourteen pounds per annum 
for every man, woman, and child in the land. 

THE COFFEE OF COMMERCE 
of the seeds of a tree botanically known as 
“Coffea Arabica.” This tree is supposed to have been 
originally a native of Abyssinia, from which country it 
has been distributed throughout the tropical 
tropical regions the world over. 

The tree was introduced into Arabia late in the fif- 
teenth century, and reached what is probably its highest 
cultivation on the coast plain along the 


consists 


and  sub- 


Persian gulf, 
which poets have spoken of as “Araby the blest.” The 
finest hand-sorted Mocha coffee of Arabia seldom gets 


beyond Constantinople, Cairo, and other eastern cities, 
where it sometimes brings five dollars a 
little of 
States. 
In the last quarter of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch introduced the tree into Java and other East In- 
dian islands, where it found a most congenial soil and 
climate, and produced a berry of peculiarly rich flavor. 
From this time it was introduced into nearly all lands 
within the tropical belt—South and Central America, 
Central Africa, the West Indies, the Philippines, ete. 


THB TREE REACHES ITS MAXIMUM 
_ of production, and the berry its richest flavor, in the red 


pound. Very 
it ever reaches western Burope or the United 


will continue bearing for fifty years. Some trees are 
known to be over eighty years old, and are still fruitful. 
THE BERRIES ARE BRIGHT RED 


when ripe, and are about the size of a 
plum. 


small damson 
They have a pulp like a plum or cherry, and this 
pulp encloses usually two seeds which are covered by a 
thin integument, and which have their flat sides together. 
Sometimes there will be but one seed, which is round in- 
stead of having a flat side, and such is called the “male- 
berry” or “pea-berry.”’ The so-called Mocha coffee is a 
pea-berry. ' 

When ripe the berries are picked, then pulped by a 
machine, then washed, and allowed to lie in tanks until 
any adhering pulp softens. Next the beans are washed 
clean, and are spread on cement or earthen floors to dry 
in the sun. In Porto Rico they are dried in great trays 
arranged with wheels, so that the trays can be run un- 
der a platform to protect them from the rain or a heavy 
dew. Another machine is then used to break off and re- 
move the dried skin from the beans, and polish them, 
when they are ready to be sent to the market. 


THE NAMES OF COFFEES ARE ARBITRARY 


and without anything like their old-time significance. 
The coffee dealer of to-day gives names to the brands 
according to his pleasure, and without any careful re- 


gard to accuracy. Much “Mocha” and “Java” coffee sold 
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to-day never saw Arabia or the East Indies. The time 
was when “Old Government Java” had a great mean- 
ing. The Dutch government controlled the coffee plan- 
tations in Java, and finding that the beans were greatly 
improved in flavor with age it kept them in storage for 
years before they were put on the market. 

Yet certain commercial names of coffee are used to- 
day. Brazilian brands are known as “Rio,” because they 
are chiefly shipped from Rio de Janeiro. Those of Vene- 
zuela, Guiana, and Colombia are called “Maracaibo.” 
Central American pass under the general name of “Costa 
Rica.” Brands from the East Indies are called “Java,” 
and those from Arabia “Mocha.” <A very choice brand 
from the voleanic soils of Mexico is named “Oaxaca.” 
It is very superior, approaching very closely to “Mocha” 
in flavor, and the bulk of it is sent to the United States 
and sold under the latter name. 

A COLOSSAL INDUSTRY 


lies between the loaded coffee tree and the fragrant cof- 
fee pot. First of all, the scarlet berries have all to be 
hand-picked. Then comes the lengthy and careful clean- 
ing of the beans. Then there is the sorting of the beans, 
which in some countries is done entirely by hand, while 
in others it is done by running them over screens with 
different sized meshes. Then comes the sacking in bags 
of 132 pounds each. Next the sacks are conveyed to tide 
water, either by railway, as in Brazil, or some more prim- 
itive conveyance, as in Arabia. Then there is the con- 
veyance by vessel to the great distributing centres of the 
world. Rio sends out 3,000,000 sacks and more in a good 
year, and Santos 5,000,000. 

Arrived in America, there is the commercial handling 
by the coffee Exchange. In 1906, the sales of coffee for 
future delivery at New York amounted to over 18,000,009 
bags. The price at which these sales were made varied 
from $5.60 per 100 pounds to $6.40. 
~ Then comes the careful preparation of the beans for 
use by the consumer. There is first the final sorting, 
and next the roasting. When the beans arrive they are 
in a green state, and the characteristic flavor is developed 
by roasting them. This 

ROASTING IS DONE BY EXPERTS. 

If the beans are underdone in the process of roasting 
they have a wretched flavor when ground. On the other 
hand there is as wretched a flavor if they have been 
roasted too much. Then comes the grinding and blend- 
ing, which requires the greatest care so as to secure a 
palatable blend. At this point dishonesty sometimes gets 
in its work of adulteration with ground chicory root, or 
roasted barley, or peas. It is a mean piece of business 
to resort to, but of late years it has been found that 
some men are sufficiently comtemptible to adulterate any 
brand of food which they handle. Yet there is much of 
honor in preparing for us our national breakfast cup. 

Then comes the packaging, and in such a way as to re 
tain the aroma of the fragrant bean. The packages are 
sometimes in tin cans carefully protected against the 
air, and at other times in paper envelopes with oiled pa- 
per, which serve a similar purpose of protection. And 
now it is ready for the retailer and his customers. 

It is an interesting historical fact that the use of cof- 
fee encountered at first the most determined opposition. 
It was a stimulant, and Mohammedans were forbidden 
to use it. But Islam was not to be denied such a bever- 
age, no matter how strong the prohibition. Charles IT. 
forbade its use and tried to close the coffee-houses of 
London, but utterly failed. Neither his ban nor his tax 
could succeed against the fragrant tropical bean. And 
it bas continued to grow in popularity ever since. 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


More than a quarter of a century ago three 
undergraduates of Harvard were swapping ambi- 
tions about their future careers. One declared he 
would never practice law, but he is now Associate 
Justice Moody of the United States Supreme 
Court. The second asserted that his stongest de- 
testation was for the politician; but he is now 
United States Senator Isador Rayner of Maryland. 
The third—an Alabama youth 





said: “No matter 
what happens, boys, I will never teach school” ; but 
he is to-day Principal Abercrombie of Worcester 
Academy—one of the most successful “prep” 
schools in Massachusetts. 

This academy has had a varied history. For 
years it had to struggle for its life, its only home 
some old dilapidated hall, or an old hospital used 
for sick soldiers in war time. And in such sur- 
roundings were some thirty-five boys and girls, 
trying amid their many discouragements and de- 
nials to be students. True it had some endow- 
ments, and these perchance saved its life,—these 
and an Abercrombie. 

To-day on one of the sunny and breezy hills of 
Worcester there is a group of seven handsome and 
finely equipped halls, worth about a million dol- 
lars,—dormitories, laboratories, recitation rooms, 
gymnasium, etc. worthy of any “prep” school 
in the commonweath, and here in term time may 
be found 250 boys—boys only, for the institution 
is no longer “co-ed”—from Massachusetts, New 
York, and Connecticut; from Porto Rico, Japan, 
Australia, and South America.” From school rates 
alone the academy has an income of over $100,000 ; 
and then there is a snug little sum besides from its 
endowments, which have been augmented slowly 
bythe benefactions of Baptists who have carried it 
on their hearts for many a year. 

Dr. Abercrombie has several ideals for his acad- 
emy, which he is seeking to materialize. One is 
as to the size of the muster roll. He thinks that 
a school of 250 boys is quite as large as it should 
be, to be able to retain the personal contact of 
teacher and student, which in his judgment is of 
the highest value. A school smaller than that 
lacks a certain cosmopolitan character which is an 
important asset in a boy’s life, while a school 
larger than that does not admit that personal su- 
pervision and guidance which are essential. 

\no‘her ideal is that the natural sciences may 
well have a large place in a “prep” school. 
So under kis suggestion the Kingsicy laboratartes 
were constructed on a spacious scale, 110 feet long, 
eighty icet wide, and of three stories. Here are 
seven distinct laboratories, where the boys may 
put their book-learning to a practical test, *9 tar 
as it is capable of being tested. And this conven- 
ience is said to add amazingly to the pleasure of the 


lads, as well as to their thoroughness. 
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Then, also, Dr. Abercrombie has his own con- 
ceptions about athletics, that they are to be ina 
bey’s life copiously, without their being a boy s life. 
The “Megaron” is an immense recreation ha’l 
with a sense of spaciousness about it. Coziness is 
suggested by the huge fire-place. The athletic 
trophies are hung about, and the names of those 
who, in the eyes of the school, distinguish them- 
selves by strenuous and honest competition are in- 
scribed on the oak panels of the wainscotting. 
Only “clean sport” can secure such recognition. 

For twenty-four years the principal has been in- 
dustriously and patiently working on and working 
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out these and other healthy ideals, anc has been ably 
seconded by his board of trustees—of whom Judge 
Francis A. Gaskill of the Superior Court is the 
present chairman, and has achieved a success of 
which any schoolman might well be proud. 

And now Dr. Abercrombie’s twenty-fifth year 
is—at the suggestion of his board of trustees—to 
be a Sabbatic year. As soon as the school year 
ends in June, he is to sail for Greece to complete 
some lines of research, and to find a much-needed 
recreation. but whether he be abroad or at home 
he may think how wise it was for him to have 
negatived his student resolve ‘“‘never to teach 
school,” and to yield to the inevitable by becom- 
ing an educator. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CORRELATION OF EAR TRAINING AND EYE 


TRAINING. 


BY FRANCES E. CLARK, 
Supervisor Music, Milwaukee. 

In a recent article we discussed the necessity of 
making the work in kindergarten more definite 
and more closely allied to the work in the grades. 

Nothing worth while can be done until, through 
the training of the ear, the mind is aroused to 
comprehend different pitches and to imitate tones 
when heard. If this is thoroughly done in kinder- 
garten, then the ground is ready for the sowing of 
good songs. If it has not been done, then the 
same course, modified to suit the changed condi- 
tions, should be given in the beginning of first 
grade. 

We may use the songs already learned for most 
excellent ear*training. Sing a phrase of familiar 
song with la or loo, and ask the class to respond 
with proper words. 

Use, first, phrases in the beginning; later, phrases 
from the middle and end of songs; the responses, 
first from the class, then from individuals. Ask 
one pupil to give a phrase of familiar song, and 
another pupil to respond with proper words; 
then make a little game of such individual effort, 
each child responding correctly may give one. 

Just at this point comes the most important and 
interesting crisis in our whole system of school 
music; viz., the connection between the ear-train- 
ing, song-singing period with the eye-training, 
the recognition of the printed symbol. 

Just here, too, lies the bone of contention be- 
tween the different factions among supervisors. 
All are fairly well agreed upon the value of the 
ear-training and note songs of the kindergarten 
and the first grade. 

Again we come together with surprising una- 
nimity as to the desirableness of pure tone, skill 
in fr ading, ability to sing in parts, power in inter- 
pretation, and tone of singing required in the 
grammar grades; but how to abstract these re- 
sults still remains an individual problem, or at 
best, or worst, a theory of different schools. 

After all our efforts to get away from the so- 
called “drudgery” of the “scale,” in spite of our 


desire to reach artistic and practical heights by 
“climbing up some other way,” notwithstanding 
the great improvement in tone quality every- 
where, as a result of more song singing, and the 
gratifying results of modern ear-training, still | 
am forced to believe that there is no solidity in 
any other foundation for learning to read music 
than a thorough drilling on the old, faithful, 
much-maligned “scale.” 

Further, 1 believe that the scale must be thor- 
oughly taught as a whole and in all its simple re- 
lations, and used to express the child’s thought 
long before he sees its written form; that he must 
make his little tunes out of its parts and locate 
them,—in other words he must think in terms of 
scale tones. 

To be consistent we must insist that the thing; 
viz., the tones in their scale relations, must be 
learned and learned well before we can expect a 
child to sing from note representation. 

We have much to learn from our tonic-sol-fa 
friends at this point. The people of Wales are 
the best sight-readers in the world, I am told. 
While this is partly due to the great national in- 
terest in singing, the holding of great carnivals of 
singing, etc., | believe that much more is due to 
the fact that by means of the sol-fa representation 
of tones the children come to know the scale tones 
as concrete entities, to know them thoroughly, 
and learn to use them accurately before being 
troubled with the distracting difficulties of staff 
notation. 

The music sense develops or awakens about one 
and one-half or two years later than the language 
sense. When the speaking child starts to school, 
with a vocabulary of perhaps four or five hundred 
words, he speedily learns that they are all formed 
by a series of sounds, represented by a queer set 
of characters, called letters, named, altogether, the 
alphabet. Out of this set, all the words he can 
speak and all the words in his new reader can be 
formed. 

Just exactly in the same way our music child 
finds that all the little songs he knows are made 
up from the ever recurring, endless variations of 





(Continued on page 18.) 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


The next professional reform should come in 
teachers’ examinations, many of which are so anti- 
quated and unreasonable as to be subject for a 
Dickens. By universal agreement, the most im- 
portant feature of public school work to-day is the 
selection of teachers who are to enter upon the 
profession. We have made a good beginning in 
the elimination of politics and in providing for pro- 
fessional training, but there are several states in 
which the examinations pay a premium upon the ab- 
sence of thought and culture, of equipment in 
psychology and pedagogy. This is nowhere so 
noteworthy as in English and history. 

In one state there was one question.that counted 
one-tenth, and many teachers were pronounced un- 
prepared to teach because of their answer, when 
authorities are equally divided on the correct 
answer. The examiners justified themselves on 
the ground that they accepted as authority the 
book most widely used, though many other books 
were in use, there being no state adoption. 

Another state asked ten questions in history, sev- 
eral of which could not be answered correctly with- 
out having used one special book. 

We have in hand a state examination paper in 
English that a person who has been giving atten- 
tion to preparation for teaching or for educational 
scholarship ought not to be equipped for passing. 
Several of the questions cannot be answered at all 
if the applicant has studied any one of half the 
grammars in general use. None could answer 
these questions from anything he had studied in any 
normal school or in any college of which we know. 

Ought not a candidate to have ground for a suit 
against any board of examiners that withheld a cer- 
tificate because of inability to pass on any set of 
questions which did not give a candidate an oppor- 
tunity to use the phraseology of any book in com- 
mon use? Questions should not be so technical, 
so specific as to information or so phrased that any 
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adequate scholastic or professional preparation 
would not enable the applicant to answer. Many 
of these examination papers can be passed much 
better by an eighth-grade pupil using the books 
with which the examiner is familiar than a scholarly 
man or woman not so fortunate in the technical 
terms used in the papers. This is radically wrong. 
A candidate’s scholarship is the test and not his 
familiarity with pet terms and phrases. 


—_——- = = 
—— 4 oo 


EDUCATIONAL BRICK-BATS. 


[Professor Benedict, upon retiring from the faculty of 
the University of Cincinnati, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress from which we quote. ] 





So far as educational matters are concerned, we 
may characterize our age as the age of hurly-burly. 
In all departments of endeavor we, like the Greeks, 
are seeking some new thing. We are so tentative 
in all directions that orderly as.imilation is quite 
out of the question. It is this spirit of unrest which 
brings that feature of our time which I call hurly- 
burly. Thereis an objective side to this mental unrest 
which is most serious in its ill effects. No truths 
are recognized as established realities. The world 
outside is just as hurly-burly as the world inside. 
Each department of investigation has a number of 
opinions which are like the heads that an Irishman 
sees in a melee—something to be thwacked with his 
shillalah. 

Among the causes contributory to this state of 
things is the original research idea. Each student 
is expected to do original research. This at once 
makes it necessary for him to show that what has 
been done is defective. 

It is not because I underestimate genuine origi- 
nal research that I have thus written, but because 
of the very high value I place upon it, both in it- 
self and in its results. There ought to be in our 
country four or five distinct centres for the 
prosecution of independent investigation. An 
opportunity similar to that given by the Car- 


negie Institute should be offered in the 
leading territorial divisions of our country. 
In these centres nothing but genuine _re- 


search work should be attempted, and the investi- 
gator should be relieved from all bread and butter 
anxieties that he might give himself unreservedly 
to his great work. It will be clearly seen that 
this activity is altogether apart from the task to be 
performed by the American College. In the col- 
lege the first requisite is true teachers. The young 
of both sexes who enter the college are in need of 
a living acquaintance with those essential truths 
which are the constituent fibres of an education— 
truths without a knowledge of which no one can 
rightly be called educated. The specification and 
the original research when introduced into the col- 
lege necessarily rob the student of fundamentally 
important truths which belong to his nature as a 
human being. Without an intelligent assimilation 
of these truths he must remain one-sided, narrow, 
and dwarfed. 

It is important to observe that, just as in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, biology, and philology, 
there are fundamental truths universally accepted, 
so also in ethics there are accepted guiding princi- 
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ples which need only interpretation and enforce- 
ment. 

Original research in ethics must keep aloof until 
these principles have been thought through and 
felt through. Whatever has been distinctive in my 
work with you will exhibit itself in the way 1 have 
conceived these guiding principles of human con- 
duct and related them to your experience. You 
know that in educational matters to-day it is the 
young man who is at the front. At the age of 
forty a man is Oslerized and at the age of fifty is 
fossilized. 

A youth of twenty is the one most fitted to deal 
with all problems —the deeper the problems the 
greater the fitness. Now it should never be for- 
gotten that sanity of judgment comes only with 
time. This sane judgment can be secured only by 
the reflection which life brings. All subjects need 
the sane judgment. 

When I began my work in this university 1 
knew, with a dead certainty, a great deal more than 
I do to-day. Ihave come to see other sides to 
opinions that were not then visible. Yet it has 
been a part of my deepening experience to be per- 
suaded that, in this so-called real world of brute 
fact, there is an ideal world—a world of trouble, 
of character, of affection, and of beauty. The ideal 
is the real. 

In our modern reaction from gush we have 
sought to satisfy ourselves with the cold fact— 
which is far less nourishing than a_ cold potato. 
What we want is the meaning of the fact, and this 
meaning no one can realize without deep feeling. 


——— + © -0-@-e-¢-6-—____—- 
PLAYGROUNDS. 
The first meeting of the National Playground 
Association was held in Chicago last week. It 


is one of the great social and educatiqnal move- 
ments of the day. There are tens of thousands of 
city children who never have any place for recrea- 
tion except amid the dangers and dirt of the street. 
There are tens of thousands who find no green turf, 
to whom even sandpiles are barred, for whom the 
path of enjoyment is narrow and cheerless. There 
are tens of thousands of others who do not have 
the freedom of play which is enjoyed by the coun- 
try lad or the dweller in the small place. They 
have no convenient ground for their sports, and 
so they grow up through the grammar school and 
the high school practically debarred from much of 
the enjoyment which is the natural heritage and 
privilege of youth. Inthe case of the rich it is 
possible to make up for the loss in the city by sum- 
mer outings in the country, at the lake resorts, or 
in the mountains. The poor have no such outlet. 
Their lives remain circumscribed and joyless until 
the time comes for them to take their place among 
the wage earners of the family, whose outings are 
few. It is small wonder that such conditions have 
attracted the attention of students of modern life, 
and that those studies have led to the conviction 
that something must be done to supply a loss which 
is having its effects upon the future citizens of the 
land. It is being realized more and more that 
there is a vital connection between the recreation 
of children and the moral, social, and physical well- 
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being of the state. The men and women who are 
thinking along these lines represent the best of 
American thought. What they have to say is well 
worth the consideration of all. ; 


—~ —— 
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THE NORMAL AT NORMAL. 


Lhe Lilinois normal school at Normal, LIL, is the 
oldest oi all educational professional schools west 
oi the Alleghanies. Fifty years ago outoi the 
Bridgewater (Mass.) normal school went Richard 
Edwards, Edwin C. Hewett, and others ior the es- 
tablishment of a normal school for the West. Out 
of that school has come many other notable pro- 
iessional schools to the north, to the south, and to 
the west. No college west of Ohio has such a 
distinguished body of alumni in the educational 
activities, past and present, as has this school, and 
it remains the noblest Roman of them all. The 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary has brought 
into bold relief the grandeur of its service to the 
West and the intensity of its aspiration to lead to 
even higher influence to the country. Principal 
David Felmley has come to occupy as distin- 
guished.a place in leadership as did any of his 
predecessors, and it has been recognized in the 
fixing of his salary at $4,500. 

TEACHING THE USE OF LIBRARY BOOKS. 

The New York city course of study specifies that 
teachers are to teach pupils the use of library books. 
This leads a somewhat frantic lawyer of that city 
to say, in an extended criticism of the school: 
‘There is some absurdity in teaching children from 
seven to twelve years old the use of library books,” 

Does the lawyer know how few people who 
leave school by the age of twelve make any ad- 
vantageous use of the libraries? Does he know 
how large a percentage of all who take books from 
the library get story books or sensational books 
exclusively? Does he know how few people ap- 
pear to know how to use the library wisely? 

This lawyer is frequently pleading hysterically 
for more time on the three R’s. Will he be so 
good as to show the great value of a mere knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of arithmetic to the vast 
majority of children who leave school at the age 
of twelve? Will he think for a little while what it 
might mean to these same children if they did use 
the libraries to advantage? Will he compare the 
good that the vast majority of children who leave 
school by twelve years of age get out of their knowl- 
edge of how to read with what they might get out 
of it if they had been taught how to use that abil- 
ity in connection with a library? 

But the absurdity of this lawyer’s notions are al- 
most infinite in number and indescribable in 
quality. 





—- La — 
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THE STRIKERS WIN. 


The only incident we have known in which a 
whole body of teachers resigned, stayed out about 
a month, and were then invited back as a body 
because of a popular uprising on the part of thie 
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citizens was the incident at Bloomington, Ind. 
The principal had a difference of opinion with a 
member of the board over the non-promotion of 
his daughter. There followed a “scrap” between 
the two over high school fraternities. The princi- 
pal was instructed by the board to make some in- 
vestigations, which he did. The board did not 
print it, but every paper in Indianapolis did, and the 
principal thought it wise to resign, and every 
teacher—about ten of them—resigned also. No 
outside teacher would accept a position under the 
circumstances. There was nothing for the board 
to do but invite them back. This breaks all 
records probably. 





7 Ore 
JESSE JAMES, JR. 

Never has there been a more notable illustration 
of America’s opportunity for a boy than in the case 
of Jesse James, Jr., son of our most notorious out- 
law, who has been through the public schools, 
studied law, and now enters upon the practice of 
his profession. In a class of thirty-eight law stu- 
dents he was highest in scholarship. 


4 +0-4b+O+-<+O+ 
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A NOTABLE SCHOOL. 


There is nothing between the seas more note- 
worthy as an educational institution than the Me- 
chanic Arts high school on Belvidere street, Bos- 
ton. Other cities have highly creditable plants 
for training in industrial arts, but for magnitude, 
for scientific development of plans and purposes, 
for perfection of equipment, for inspiring aspira- 
tion, for ennobling manhood, for equipping for 
success in life this school is practically in a class 
by itself; certainly there is nothing better in the 
country in any of these regards. 

-——_———__—_-#-- @-@-@-e-¢-e- —__ ——___ 
A CRITICISM. 


Boston’s famous commission of five expert phy- 
sicians, studying the first three years of school life 
make this criticism as a general observation 
While one section of the class was at work with the 
teacher at the board or desk, the others were do- 
ing so-called “busy work” at their desks. One 
section actively engaged in interesting work, the 
others marking time, as it were, at their desks, 
with rather dull, and oftentimes useless work. 
Isn’t it time to make such a criticism impossible? 





a a. 
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The silliest report ever printed was that which 
credited the President with saying that he expected 
to be president of Harvard. He hit the “lie” 
squarely this way: “I have no more idea of getting 
President Eliot’s job than I have of becoming the 
grand llama of Thibet or a medicine man among 
the Apache Indians.” 





Miss Louie L. Kilbourn of Chicago has en- 
deared herself to the entire teaching profession 
of the city through her success as chairman of 
the legislative committee of the pension conven- 
tion. She has been feasted by the appreciative 
teachers in royal fashion. 
re ge 
The great financial success of daily medical in- 
spection in the Boston schools has led to the in- 
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crease of the number of regular physicians from 


fifty to eighty. This carries the expense to $16,- 
000 a year, and it will pay in cold hard cash to the 
tax-payers. 


The teachers of London, Ontario, eighty-three 
in number, went to Cleveland, O., 200 miles away, 
and studied the schools of the city carefully. The 
city made them royally welcome. 


The sphere of higher education that is served by 
universities and colleges will not be within the 
scope of the Sage foundation. That is the sphere 
of the general education board. 


A law suit for whipping a child is rarely decided 
against the teacher, but it usually costs much 
money, much anxiety, and sometimes some reputa- 
tion. 


Everett, Mass., has put teachers and superin- 
tendent on tenure. Few other superintendents in 
the United States are elected for life, as it were. 


William H. Langdon, the schoolmaster district 
attorney of San Francisco, wins another of his 
notable victories by imprisoning the mayor. 


If you have any interest in the college as a pro- 
fessor or parent read Clarence F. Birdseye’s “In- 
dividual Training in Our Colleges.” 


President Roosevelt has boomed the sale of Dr. 


William J. Long’s books as much as he did Wat- 
son’s “Simple Life.” 


We would commend most highly the noble work 
of the flower mission, R. L. Templin of Cleveland, 
general manager. 


The women’s club movement is less than twenty 
years old, and yet there are more than 800,000 
members. 


South Carolina has raised the salaries of county 
superintendents from $400 to $1,200. Noble work 
this. 


Indianapolis has raised salaries. Grade teach- 
ers get at least $50 increase, some $60. 


"he new pension law leaves new teachers no 
option. They must contribute. 


More and more is it in evidence that Georgia 
is educationally wide awake. 


In the small cities about a third of the positions 
change teachers every year. 


Pennsylvania’s $7,000,000 for good roads in 


one year breaks all records. 


New England colleges and universities gradu- 
ate 3,100 this month. 


Che crimes against children are the worst of 
crimes. 


Nothing that comes from luck is success. 
Margaret Haley is happier out than in. 
“Pediculosis” is the proper word. 


Success is won, not found. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE COUP D’'RTAT IN RUSSIA. 

The summary dissolution of the Russian Duma 
by imperial ukase on June 16 is a keen disap- 
pointment to those who had hoped against hope 
that a better era was dawning in that unhappy 
country. It was the more unexpected because the 
Duma had shown such moderation in dealing with 
the burning questions of land expropriation and 
political amnesty as to justify the hope that it 
would be allowed to go on with its work. The 
dissolution was preceded by a demand by the gov- 
ernment upon the Duma for the suspension of 
fifty-five of its members, Social Democra‘s, in order 
that they might be tried for high treason. This 
demand was based upon evidence obtained by 
domiciliary visits by the police which pointed to at 
least sixteen of the fifty-five as active members of a 
revolutionary society which was conspiring for the 
overthrow of the monarchy. No legislative assem- 
bly could yield obedience to such a demand and re- 
tain its own respect or that of its constituencies. 
Only 130 members voted to comply with the gov- 
ernment’s ultimatum, for the demand was accom- 
panied by a threat of dissolution if it was not com- 
plied with. The whole matter was disposed of by 
reference to a committee, and the Duma went on 
with its work as if it were not on the brink of dis- 
solution. The Czar’s ukase followed. 

A GRAVE BREACH OF FAITH. 


Just before the assembling of the first Duma, it 
was solemnly proclaimed that no change should 
ever be made in the electoral law of the empire 
without the sanction of the Duma itself. No 
longer ago than the opening of the second Duma, 
the same declaration was made by the premier. 
sut, in spite of all this, simultaneously with the dis- 
solution of the Duma came the promulgation of a 
new electoral law, radically changing the basis of 
representation and so framed as to give the land- 
owning class an enormous political preponderance, 
and to almost whollyeliminate some of the groups 
which have proved intractable. The elections are 
_to begin September 14, and the new Duma is to as- 
semble November 14. The reactionary elements 
have good grounds for their expectation of being 

able fully to control it. 

AN INAUSPICIOUS OPENING. 


It was in the midst of these disquieting occur- 
rences in Russia that the second peace conference at 
The Hague, meeting at the initiative of the Czar, 
assembled. The choice of Mr. Nelidoff, the head 
of the Russian delegation, to preside over the con- 
ference, emphasized the untoward coincidence. 
Mr. Nelidoff’s opening speech was curiously pessi- 
mistic, as well it might be. The conference is get- 
ting to work, and its business will be facilitated by 
the appointment of four general committees, on 
arbitration, land warfare, maritime warfare, and the 
Geneva convention, to which matters falling within 
those divisions will be referred. Rather unex- 
pectedly, at the second session of the conference, 


General Porter, in behalf of the United States, re- 
served the right to present -the question of limita- 
tion of armaments, and also the question of the col- 
lection of contractual debts by force. 


GENEROUS TREATMENT OF. CHINA. 


The retiring Chinese minister is able to carry 
back to his country the pleasing news that the 
United States is prepared to reduce its claim 
against China on the score of the indemnity agreed 
upon for the Boxer outrages from $24,000,000 to 
$11,000,000. The larger sum was agreed upon in 
the general apportionment of claims by the govern- 
ments which were affected by the Boxer rebellion 
and which. participated in the rescue of the lega- 
tions at Pekin. This apportionment was generally 
recognized at the time as extortionate, but it was 
accepted by China because no other alternative was 
open. The sum allotted to the United States was 
one of the most modest in the group, but it was 
intimated at the time that a part of it might be re- 
mitted. Investigation of individual claims for 
damages has greatly reduced the total needed to 
meet them; and the smaller sum now named will 
be ample to pay all claims and to reimburse the 
United States for its share of the cost of the expedi- 
tion of rescue. 


THE WINE-GROWER®S’ REVOLT. 


The so-called strike of the wine-growers in 
southern France comes pretty near assuming the 
proportions of a rebellion. The French govern- 
ment has put martial law in force throughout the 
disturbed departments, and has arrested—by the 
use of a large military force—two of the chief lead- 
ers, M. Albert, the foremost figure in the revolt, 
and M. Ferroul, the striking mayor of Norponne. 
This strike of mayors in fifty or more municipalities 
is one of the most serious features of the agitation, 
for it paralyzes all the processes of local administra- 
tion. There has been rioting at several points of 
a determined sort,—the mobs resisting the troops 
and returning to the attack when dispersed. The 
bitterness of the agitation has been intensified by 
the inadequacy of the government’s parliamentary 
measures of relief. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


The Irish bill being out of the way, the Liberal 
government will now concentrate its energies upon 
getting through Parliament, or at least through the 
House of Commons, its bill for land law reform in 
England and Wales. If this measure were en- 
acted, the local authorities and county councils, or, 
in default of action on their part, the commission- 
ers of agriculture, may take over land, either by 
amicable purchase or by expropriation, to be let 
out to small tenants at a moderate rental. The 
rental is to be applied to interest on the purchase 
money and toa sinking fund. The depopulation 
of rural England is going on at present at an ap- 
palling rate, and every year witnesses a diminution 


[Continued on page 25.] 
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a set of tones, called the scale. These are easy 
of mastery, and then comes the observation of the 
particular relation of, these tones to each other; 
what particular tone goes with each name, the 
“do” having been established. 

If the ear has been quickened through the tone 
work and songs, the scale is soon learned, and then 
comes the necessity of scale-analysis—the mastery 
of relationship. 

There are many objections to the use of the 
“ladder,” or “steps,” or “birds,” or any device 
other than the staff, to show the “upness” and 
“downness” of tones. I confess to being old- 
fashioned enough to believe that there is a very real 
benefit in teaching children to sing “up” and 
“down” from any tone of the scale, to return to 
high do, to low do, to make little diatonic melo- 
dies, to make easy skips, as so many tone con- 
cepts before presenting them in notes on the staff. 
First, we must have the thought, the conscious 
tonal idea, then its formal representation. 

The simplest object lesson picture of these 
scale relations is to use eight children to stand for 
the scale tones. It is so plain that the same child 
must sound alike each time he is touched, and so 
clear the going “up” and “down” and “turning 
around,” and “skipping,” that it forms an ideal de- 
vice to appeal to the eye and at the same time to 
the ear. I find the staff work much less trouble- 
some if the ability to go up and down at will is 
mastered, leaving only the one new idea of train- 
ing the eye to tell the voice which thing to do. 

By means of the heads, or the syllables written 
on the board, or even the ladder, it is a delight- 
fully simple task to induce the children to invent 
little melodies and show how they go. We make 
and point hundreds of these little melodies until 
every child is able to evolve and sing his thought. 
making a real tune. 

Then some morning we are ready to show the 
children a new way to make a picture of these 
little tunes, as the “grown-up” see them, and so 
the “staff” comes in naturally when we need it to 
show how our tunes look written out in notes. 
The staff must, of course, be presented early (I 
make it the work of second vear) in order to train 
the eye, while the power of observation is at its 
best, to gradually master the complexity of judg- 
ing accurately distances as measured by staff de- 
grees from any given “do” to the representation 
of any other tone. 

This is purely physical, a development of sense 
training, and can best be taught by the manual 
training idea, that the hand is the great helper of 
the brain. In other words, let the children, with 
their own hands, write as dictated, single notes. 
melodies, and finally their own 
melody. 

Many times children have been completely 
mystified when brought face to face with the staff 
for the first time and told to read notes therefrom. 
having had no connecting link, no intermediate 


step to tie on what he knows of tone and song to 
this new mystery. 


invention of 
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Just at this point we have often failed utterly to 
make clear.the connection between the thing the 
child knows about, song and scale tones, with the 
beginning of note reading. If we can only put it 
as a delightful little game, this making a picture 
of the little melody he sings, then it becomes as 
plain as the proverbial “nose on your face.” 

As a means of appealing very distinctly to the 
eye, I use a bit of bright-colored crayon for writ- 
ing “do.” The first moment of presenting the 
staff it must be made clear that “do” may be 
placed anywhere on the lines or in the spaces, and 
all the cther notes follow in their order. After writ- 
ing the scale in several different positions, write 
out some little diatonic melodies (always using 
the colored crayon for “do”) and ask children to 
<img at once what they see—no reading nor naming. 
just an appeal to the eye to tell the voice what to 
sing. The little touch of color seems to hold the 
eve to the position of “do”—and this makes it very 
imuch easier to count and think out what the near 
neghbois are. 

When the class can sing 
make them individual work, 
can sing one all alone. 

Next send a child to the blackboard to point out 
on the staff the place for re or la or fa, “do” being 
cxed. Then send a row of children to the board, 
and having !aced “do” with its bit of color, dictate 
to each chill as he passes a note to be written. 
He must count from the “do” to the place for his 
required note, and with his own fingers put it cn 
quickly. 


these little melodies, 
and see how many 


When all can count and write any note required 
dictate two or three notes, then a little melody. 

Sing the syllables of a fragment of melody, or 
perhaps a phrase of a familiar song, and ask who 
can write it down. Next sing such melodies ©: 
scugs with 'a orloo, stimulating the ear to de‘»r- 
mine the tones used and then the eye, to place tiem 
properly on the staff. 

When the children can write down such little 
melodies, then call upon them to invent such 
melodies for themselves and write them down. 
It is truly wonderful how quickly the children be- 
come expert in connecting the idea through the 
ear and These melodies are at first but 
imitations of those given by the teacher, but al- 
most at once individuality begins to creep in, and 
they become thoroughly fascinated with making 
up “tunes” and writing them out on the black- 
boar«. 


eve. 


I always require the child 
before he goes to the board to insure that his 
thinking is clearly wrought out, and also that the 
other children may know what is to be written and 
be able to follow the writing with critical eyes. 

After two or three months of the year have been 
spent in “playing” with tunes and writing them, 
in connection with full quota of rote songs, open 
the hooks some morning, turn to a simple song ur 
exercise, and see how quickly they will read it at 
sight. 

It has been perfectly amazing to see the ac- 
curacy and readiness with which children read 
notes after having this preliminary course of 


to sing his thought 
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blackboard drill. They have become perfectly 
accustomed to finding “do” in every place on 
the staff, they have learned to look at the notes 
and sing what they see. “Up” and “down” were 
mastered long ago, intervals of all sorts have 
been utilized in their own inventions, and the 
cye has been trained to count quickly from “do” to 
all the other notes. The only new idea is to con- 
centrate the attention to the line on the printed 
page, which is largely accomplished by pointing 
with the fingers as they sing. 

I am more and more convinced that children 
must be taught to read music, to read it intelli- 
gently, comprehendingly and easily, or our 
school music falls far short of its mission. This 
must be done at the psychological moment in 
life when those faculties involved are most alert 
and active. 

A child learns the process of reading in the 
first grade, and thereafter is but adding to and ex- 
panding his store of knowledge. 

A child should learn the process of reading 
music in second -grade or first half of third and 
thereafter widen and enlarge his abilities to trans- 
late the printed signs into musical tones. 

I know that many of our brightest supervisors 
have come to. believe that his skill in 
reading may be developed through the observa- 
tion of song alone, but to my mind the training of 
the eye and the mastery of scale tones needs 
something more. 

The value of the rote song is unquestioned, 
and I believe in their fullest use and in variety 
and profusion, yet I find the greatest good in a 
sane mixture of the new and the old, the middle 
ground of the best out of both schools of thought. 

oo oe 
McANDREW’S GIRLS. 

William MecAndrew’s 600 girls in the Washington Ir- 
ving high school on East Twelfth street in New York 
are always a-doing things. I enjoy no school more, 

“Appreciation day” is what they call it. Nixon 
Waterman's 

“A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” 
is their sentiment. 

Appreciation day was invented a year ago by Matilda 
Greenberg. It came about this way: There are house- 
keeping classes at the school, and, of course, a most es- 
sential thing for every girl to know who is going to 
housekeeping is how to entertain at dinner and at re 
ceptions. So every month the housekeeping classes 
gave parties to their teachers. Then, too, examinations 
in the housekeeping classes are truly marvels of joy 
rather than mountains of fear. A girl sits down at a 
table. She is hostess. The teacher is guest of honor 
and other teachers are other guests and the girl enter- 
tains. Maybe these examinations aren't so full of joy 
as the monthly reception, but anyhow they were all so 
productive of good will and a cosy feeling of friendline<s 
with the teachers that Matilda Greenberg thought the 
idea ought to be enlarged. 

Actions were better than words, and accordingly Ap- 
preciation day, on which all old teachers and friends 
were invited to enjoy the girls’ hospitality. It was a 
success last year and thjs year it was even better 

You wander juto the sehool, and a bevy of ushers 
meets you and one whisks you away through the library 
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into the cooking schoo}, There are sweet girls, near 
graduates, presiding over gas stoves and warm ovens 
and busily arranging rolls and biscuits and loaves of 
finely browned bread. You are led down through rows 
of delicious looking pies, big cakes with glistening icing, 
all guarded by the sign “Please don’t touch.” 

Upstairs in the crafts class there were leather music 
rolls, shopping bags, pocket-books painted artistically, 
art embroideries—laces and tapestries—most delicately 
worked. Then your guide takes you up to a big room, 
where there is a bewildering array of lawn, organdie, 
mull, batiste, and other graduation dresses, built from 
the girls’ own designs and by themselves for themselves 
and sisters. 

A glance into the gymnasium causes ai seurry of 
bloomer-clad maidens. In the class on commercial law 
the estate of Sherlock Holmes, deceased, was being sued 
by Mrs. Sarah Anne Pinkerton for $500 on a note of the 
lamented sleuth made payable to the lady. All kinds of 
startling developments, robberies, murders, were turn- 
ing up in the court. 

“Beg pardon, but something isn’t clear to me,” said a 
puzzled jury member, rising. “Is that lawyer allowed to 
tell his witness in court what he is to say?’ 

The court smiled, but counsel for the defendant, who 
had a stiff fight on her hands, looked insulted. 

“Some of these witnesses did not have time to be fully 
prepared on this case,” she responded, “neither did 
some of the counselors.” 

“Well, I don't see where you made such a_ brilliant 
preparation,” curtly replied the counselor for the plain- 
tiff. who was on her feet in a second. 

An impending scene was averted by the bell that an 
nounced the grand march to the assembly hall. 

More than 200 guests were assembled and the Social 
Club, as the student body on pleasure bent is called, 
was on the job with an excellent program. 

Olga Kopciowsky was the orator of the day. She 
welcomed everybody in sight and thanked many out of 
sight, including President McGowan, who, she said, had 
secured for them the new building to be erected in Lr- 
ving place between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets. 
Work in clearing the property will be started in the 
summer, and the building when finished will house all 
the girls now taken care of by four buildings. 

The feature of the program was a_ stefeopticon ex 
hibit illustrative of the work done. Vrineipal William 
McAndrew modestly worked the machine from the rear 
of the room. A merry-go-round of girls from the va- 
rious Classes explained the pictures. 

———_—_—+#- -@- @-0-@ -e- 
THE SCHOOL NURSE. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 

In Boston four nurses are employed in districts 
where newly arrived immigrants are most numer- 
ous. 

From a report of one of the nurses the following 
facts are gathered, which show the scope of the 
woik., 

The district contains about 2,500 children. The 
nurse visits each building’ at least once a day. 
There she obtains from the teacher a list of cases 
needing her consideration,—cases which have been 
examined by the school physician. The nurse has 
a place in which to work, and is supplied with 
basins, hot water, soap, wash cloths, towels, comb, 
nianicure set, prescriptions for petroleum, and 
printed instructions for its use in pediculosis. As 
the children come to her, she examines their heads 
and hair carefully, their nails and teeth, She talks 
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with them about the care of the teeth, the use of 
a toothbrush and of a handkerchief, proper food, 
preparation for bed and care of the bedroom, and 
personal cleanliness. She dresses minor wounds 
and bruises. As a result of this work, the nurse 
reports a marked improvement in the appearance 
of the children, especially of the newly arrived for- 
eign children. They are beginning to take pride 
in their appearance, and often stop the nurse on 
the street to look at their hands and nails. 

Much home work is done. The parents are 
visited, friendly relations are established, and in- 
striction is given as to the proper care of the chil- 
dren. These visits give an opportunity to learn of 
home conditons, to put the parents in the way of 
receiving care from district physician, and some- 
times to inform the board of health of unsanitary 
conditions. 

The nurse aiso works in connection with the out- 
pctient department of the hospitals in cases where 
the parents cannot afford a private physician. She 
sees that medicines are procured and proper treat- 
ment given, and that the children return to the 
hospital to be seen by the physicians. In this way 
much time is saved the schools; the hospitals and 
the homes are brought into close connection; the 
children are quickly treated, properly followed up, 
and returned to their school work without unnec- 
essary delay. 

This nurse reports that from January to Oc- 
tober, 1906, she examined 2,000 individual cases, 
seme of the children being examined several times. 
In October she examined 517 cases of pedicu- 
losis. She made 1,050 home visits, and in Octo- 
ber, eighty-nine hospital visits. 

Another nurse, in a district containing 1,275 pu- 
pils, reports, for a period from December, 1905, to 
November, 1906:— 


Number of cases seen, some several times.---.-.--.--- 791 
ee eee a can unk tahoe oh00.me6, 09,00 4s 1,944 
Number taken to dispensary ...-.... 20+ cece ceeeeces 546 


As a result of medical inspection in the dis- 
trict :— 
TRUMMNDOR OL Mlmnses fbted «05s 6006 ccs cccsrcesscccscce 102 
yn coke ab wietnnccis o nena os ae 36 
RM, Onde a.c'n.g Sre'sht 0's 4. n' gin cwinne6i0c.6¢,009 6 
Cases of crooked legs operated on and straightened... 

These reports go far to explain the statements 
by the school physicians and the teachers,—that the 
school nurse is a much-needed supplement to the 
physician, and that it is the common belief that, if 
either were to be dispensed with, the doctor could 
better be spared than the nurse.—Report. 

—— +0 © -0-@-0-@-0- 


FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


The county of Fresno has an area of more than 
3,500,000 acres—nearly half a million acres more 
than the entire state of Connecticut. 

Wheat, barley, corn, hay, cattle, sheep, dairy 
products, lumber, crude and refined petroleum, 
gold, silver, and copper are produced in addition 
to the enormous output of green, dried, and citrus 
fruits. 

The vineyards cover more than 100,000 acres. 
The annual raisin crop is usually not less than 75.- 
00,000 pounds. The seedless raisin product is 
more than 25,000 tons annually. Growing raisin 
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grapes is the greatest single industry of Fresno 
county. 

Large areas of the county are covered with vine- 
yards, orchards, olive groves, and figs, forests of 
almonds and apricots, peach, pear, and prune ave- 
nues, and orange and lemon groves. Japanese 
persimmons, loquats, and guavas are plentiful. 
Lombardy poplars, palm trees, eucalyptus, pines, 
deodar, cedars, aracanas, and sequoias add to the 
beauty of the highways. Wine grapes, table 
grapes, raisin grapes are grown in vineyards so vast 
that the vine-clad slopes of Burgundy are small in 
comparison to the grape areas of Fresno. 

The county ships annually about 4,500 carloads 
of raisins, $2,600,000; 900 carloads of dried 
peaches, $1,300,000: 500 carloads dried apricots, 
$800,000 ; 176 carloads of green fruits, $700,000; 450 
carloads of canned fruits, $350,000; 275 carloads 
of figs; 9,000,000 barrels petroleum, $2,000,000; 
70,000,000 feet of lumber, $1,490,000; 2,000,000 
pounds butter ; 12,000,000 eggs. 
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RHODES SCHOLARSHIP. 


[Extract from a circular letter from Dr. G. R. Parkin, 
agent of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, to the chairmen 
of the committees of selection in the several states, Feb 
ruary, 1907.] 

I may remind you that candidates who have passed 
the examinations in previous years, and who hold the cer- 
tificate of exemption from responsions are still eligible 
provided that they fulfill the other conditions of eligibil- 


ity as stated in the memorandum which has been fur- 
nished you. 


There are some considerations, the result of experi- 
ence in working the scheme, which the trustees feel 
should be pointed out to committees of selection in con- 
nection with the present choice of scholars. 

1. It is very undesirable to send to Oxford scholars 
who are embarrassed by debts contracted before the 
scholarship has been gained. Where an elected scholar 
is so hampered it is recommended that steps be taken 
locally to relieve him before he proceeds to Oxford. 

2. It should be strongly impressed upon elected schol 
ars that the sum provided for their maintenance, al 
though much larger than any ordinary university schol 
arship, is only sufficient to meet necessary expenses, and 
should from the first be managed with care. It leaves 
no room for extensive travel, or for extravagence in any 
form. Where a_ scholar expects to get more from his 
residence in Europe than can be gained by ordinary ex 
penditure at Oxford and a simple life during the holi 
days he should look to private sources for the necessary 
supplement to his allowance. The trustees cannot con 
sider applications for additional aid. 

3. The expenses of a scholarin his first term are 
somewhat heavy and he should therefore have at least 
$100 or $150 when he arrives in Oxford. Subsequent 
economy can easily make this good, if necessary, and a 
scholar should be able to complete his course without fur- 
ther assistance. Scholars should be especially warned 
against contracting debts at Oxford, for which there are 
many facilities. 

I beg that you will, as chairman of the committee of 
selection, bring these considerations to the notice of your 
committee, and of your elected scholar, in such ways as 
you deem most advisable. 

It is important that scholars should, immediately on 
their election, be furnished with a copy of the instruc- 
tions prepared for their guidance and included in the 
memorandum concerning the election of scholars already 
in your hands. 

Onlv by the selection of men of ability, imdustry, and 
high character can the best results be attained for the 
scholarship scheme. Only men of this type can, at Ox 
ford. reflect the highest credit on the communities which 
they represent. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE BROADENING PATH. By Rev. W. Byron For- 
bush of Detroit. Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen & Co. 
Cloth. 2vo. 1558 pp. Illustrated. 

This colossal work, containing a third of a million 
words, is the outcome of years of collection of material 
having to do with the many and varied phases of human 
life, and is a grouping of this mass of material under 
appropriate headings and sub-headings to make it easily 
acceptable for reference. The author has been deeply 
interested for many years in the “boy problem,” and has 
written considerably on the best way to solve it. He is 
the organizer of the juvenile order of Knights of King 
Arthur, of which there are many chapters throughout 
the country. The book is well planned. There are sec- 
tions dealing with the broadening of life—the physical 
basis, the self, the social life, and other themes. By 
means of stories, poems, biographies, etc., he conveys 
important lessons on health, fortitude, self-defence, pru- 
dence, ambition, justice, and a thousand-and-one things 
which go to make up sturdy and graceful manhood and 
womanhood. The compilation is as able as it is com- 
prehensive. The compiler believes that he is giving 
the present time a work which a teacher of youth—be he 
in school or parish—must have to make his influence on 
his pupils most effective; and he is justified in this faith 
in view of what it has cost him, as well as in importance 
of the subject with which he has so ably dealt. 
SHERIDAN’S MAJOR DRAMAS: THE RIVALS, THE 

SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, THE CRITIC. Edited by 

George H. Nettleton, Yale University. Athenaeum 

Press Series. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn 

& Co. Cloth. exvii+331 pp. Frontispiece. List 

price, 90 cents; mailing price, $1.00. 

This edition of Sheridan’s greatest plays combines 
thorough critical investigation of the text with appre- 
ciative study of Sheridan’s work as a dramatist and of 
his place in the history of English drama. For the first 
time the texts of “The Rivals,” ‘The School for Scan- 
dal,” and “The Critic’ receive complete annotation based 
on contemporary evidence. Explanations and _illustra- 
tions drawn largely from eighteenth-century docu- 
ments—memoirs, diaries, letters, novels, poems, essays, 
newspapers, and magazines—furnish interesting and 
original side lights on the history and interpretation of 
Sheridan’s plays. Thus, to explain the “local color” in 
“The Rivals,” one of the introductory sections to the 
play gives a picture of eighteenth-century Bath drawn 
from such sources as Goldsmith’s “Life of Richard 
Nash,” Christopher Anstey’s poem, “The New Bath 
Guide,’ Fanny Burney’s diary, Horace Walpole’s _let- 
ters, and Smollett’s novels. Similarly, another section 
gives the history of the initial failure and final triumph 
of “The Rivals,” based on the evidence of contemporary 
newspapers and literary reviews. The text itself is a 
reprint by permission, for the first time in America, of 
Fraser Rae’s English edition of the authentic text of 
Sheridan’s plays taken from the original manuscripts. 





TABOADA’S CUENTOS ALEGRES. Edited by Mur- 
ray A. Potter of the Romance languages department of 
Harvard. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 142 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The Spanish text in this work is by Taboada, whe is 
one of the most recent writers in the Castilian language. 
The author excelled in his newspaper articles, many of 
which won for him fair renown. His Castilian is mod- 
ern, and many times colloquial. He is a jester, but 
much more that a jester. He has at times a satiric 
streak, but he is not always satiric. This work—ably 
annotated and with a full vocabulary—will be found of 
great value to any student familiarizing himself with 
the tongue of Spain. 





STANDARD SELECTIONS. By Professor Robert J. 
Fulton of Ohio Wesleyan University, Professor 
Thomas C. Trueblood of University of Michigan, and 
Professor Edwin P. Trueblood of Earlham College. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 510 pp. 

To make good and unhackneyed selections for elocu- 
tionary use in the classroom and on the platform is by 
no means an easy task. Yet this is precisely what this 
trio of professors have succeeded in doing in this new 
volume, They have opened up new and rich mines in 
literature, and present us many fine rhetorical nuggets, 
Some of the standard selections are found here, as they 
ought to be found in any book of this kind. But they 
have also given us some new material of a high grade, 
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and such as will stand the severest test of literary criti- 
cism. The collection is certainly one of the best we 
have ever seen, and cannot fail of a generous welcome 
those who give themselves to such studies and 
themes. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Cloth. Portrait. 246 pp. Price, 40 cents 
net. 

This is one of the numerous Hnglish classics included 
in the Riverside Literature Series, and in some respects 
it is one of the best. In chaste and polished diction, in 
amiable attractiveness, these essays by Lamb are well- 
nigh without a peer. No college course in English can 
afford to be without them, for they are a well of English 
undefiled. And not only may the student read them as 
a text-book in his collegiate career, but long afterwards 
he should re-read them to keep his language pure and 
simple and exalted. No private library should be with- 
out a copy. Some nook must be found for Lamb. 





THE PSYCHIC RIDDLE. By IL. K. Funk, D. D., Li. 
D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Cloth. 
250 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 

Investigation into psychic conditions is so difficult 
that few have attempted it. Some have talked about 
it fanatically; some have raved over it superstitiously, 
some have damned all such investigation with faint 
praise; a few have bent their energies with scholastic 
purpose upon the study of the psychic riddle, and of 
these Dr. I. K. Funk has combined power and poise to 
best advantage. Dr. Funk thinks that psychic manifesta- 
tions are riddles and not solutions, certainly not demon- 
strations. He says: “I do not say that spiritualism has 
been scientifically demonstrated. I say exactly the 
contrary, believing that many miles distant from such 
a demonstration.” The treatment is devoutly earnest. 
Dr. Funk believes that some time some one will reach 
the veil, ‘hat some persons have honestly felt the flut- 
tering veil touch their own supersensitive conscious- 
ness until they had a suspicion of something beyond. 
Dr. Funk certainly commands respect for his frank 
statement of his experiences and of his confidence in 
the experiences of others. 


CONKLIN’S HANDY MANUAL OF USEFUL INFOR- 
MATION AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Pub- 
lished by Laird & Lee, Chicago, and has just been 
completely revised and modernized. Flexible cloth. 
cut flush, 25 cents; stiff silk cloth, red edges, gold 
stamping, 50 cents. 

The publishers have sold over 2,000,000 copies of the 
original edition. A pocket encyclopedia, closely 
packed with facts of history, biography, law, phys‘es 
astronomy, mechanics, finance, mathematics, political 
economy, politics, agriculture, mining, commerce, and 
every other realm of human occupation, with a special 
atlas containing the maps of all the states of the Union 
and of Mexico; countless tables facilitate figuring on 
probable cost of building, on number of trees in an or- 
chard, nails in a floor or roof, the cost of painting or 
plastering, the cost of labor, and a thousand and one 
other problems. 


—_o-—_—_- 
BUOKS RECEIVED. 
“The Training of the Human Plant.’’ By Luther Burbank. Price, 60 cents 
New York: The Century Company. ; 
“True and False Democracy.’’ By Nicholas Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 
** Roy and Ray in Mexico.’”” By M.W. Plummer. Price, $1.75.—‘‘ Alarcon’s 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos.’’ By Benjamin P. Bourland. Price, 90 cents 
—‘* Meyer’s Der Heilige.”” Edited by C. E. Eggert. Price, 80 cents.— ‘‘ Physi 


ography.”” By R. D. Salisbury. Price, $3.50. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 


‘* Writing for the Press.’”” By Robert Luce. Boston: Clipping Bureau 
Press. 

‘* Notes on the Care of Babies and Young Children.”” By Blanche Tucker. 
Price, 40 cents New York: Longmans, Green & Co ‘ 

‘* Tenants of the Trees.’’ By Clarence E. Hawkes. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co 

‘* Dictee’s Francaises.”’ Arranged by Mary Stone Bruce.—‘‘ Selections from 
the Poems of O. W. Holmes.”’ Edited by J. H. Castleman. Price, 25 cents 

‘* Methods in Teaching.’”’ By Rosa V. Winterburn. Price, $1.25. Boston 
D. C. Heath & Co 

** Growth and Education.’’ By John Mason Tyler. Price, $1.5 Boston 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

‘* A Beginner’s Latin Book.’”’ By D. S. Muzzey. Price, $1.00. New York 
Longmans, Green & Co 

‘The Wishbone Boat.”’ By Alice C. D. Riley. Boston: H. M. Caldwell 
Company 

‘““ A Manual of Personal Hygiene.’’ Edited by W. L. Pyle. Price, $1 5>. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders & Co 

Dumas’ Le Chevalier de Maison- Rouge Edited byL. Sauveurand E.S. Jones 


—** Text-Book in General Zoélogy.’’ By G. W. Herrick. Price, $1.20.—*‘ Plato’s 
Apology and Crito.’’ Edited by Isaac Flagg. Price, $1.40.— ‘‘ Foods, or 
How the World is Fed.”’ By F. G. Carpenter, Price, 60 cents. New York 


American Book Company 
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EDUCATIONAL" INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
autherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 1-3: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem, 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July .1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C. 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’0S8: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 

July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 1-August 3: Summer term, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
July 1-19: Summer school, New York 

University, New York City. 

July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 

Normal, Norfolk, Va. 


July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

July 1-August 9: Summer § session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

July 1-August 3: Summer school of 
Manual Training and Domestic 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Il. 

July 1-August 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

July 3-27: Summer school, Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. 

July 4-August 14: Summer session, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 5-August 16: Summer scehwol, 
Yale University, New  Liaven, 

Conn. 

July 5-August 16: Summer school 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 7-August 17: Summer § school, 
Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, 
| ot 4 

July 8-August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

July 8-August 17: Summer school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of the Columbia University, 
New York City. 

July 9-August 30: Summer school, 
State Normal school, Plymouth, 
N. H. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS 


COLONIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART and EDWARD CHANNING of Harvard University 





No. 36. 


‘*THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN ” 


just issued and 2nd Edition already on the press. 


Price, 10 cents. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York 








July 15-August 24: Summer school, 

- New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Girls and _ Boys, 
Vineland, N. J. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON. The Lewiston Nor- 


mal Training school held its annual 
graduation exercises June 19 in the 
Dingley school hall. The principal 
address was by Dr. Thomas M. Bal 
liet, dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University. 





VERMONT. 

BETHEL Edwin B. Richards, 
Marlboro, Mass.. for the past three 
vears assistant in the Spaulding high 
school, has been elected to the princi 
palship of the Whitcomb high school, 
to succeed George W. Wright, who 
has been elected to the principalship 
of the Northfield high school. 

SPRINGFIELD. John E. Stetson 
of the school in South Royalton has 
been elected principal of the high 
school at Springfield. 

POULTNEY. H. J: Collester, a 
graduate of Colgate University, has 
been elected principal of the high 
school at Poultney. 

PROCTOR. Principal W. VP. Ab 
bott, for the past eleven years princi 
pal of the high school and _ superin- 
tendent of. the graded schools, has re- 
signed his position as principal to 
accept the superintendency of the 
schools of Proctor, Pittsford, Rut 
land town, and Chittenden. 

Two scholarships in the course of 
nature study in the summer school at 
Harvard, which were assigned to 
Vermont, have been awarded to Miss 
Mabel E. Kidder of the Proctor 
graded schools, and Miss Sara Joln- 
son of the Brandon schools. 

BRANDON. Gay W. Felton, prin- 
cipal of the Brandon high school, will 
engage in Y. M. C. A. work at Lynn, 
Mass., next year, and also be = con- 
nected with the evening. schools of 
that place. 

MONTPELIER. A summer school 
for superintendents will be held at 
Westmore, Vt., for two weeks, be- 
ginning Monday, July 8 Principal 
H. J. Stannard, Barton, is local mana- 
ger. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

SPENCER. Superintendent Charles 
I’. Adams says: 

“The United States expends for 
education fifty per cent. more per 
capita than any other country in the 
world. Massachusetts taxes herself 
for education the highest rate of any 
state in the Union and _ two-thirds 
more than the average, yet to support 
her schools Spencer taxes herself 
two-thirds more than the average of 
Massachusetts. Eight years ago the 
citizens of Spencer taxed themselves 
more for the support of schools than 
was paid by any town or city in the 


commonwealth with the single excep 
tion of West Boylston (population 
2,968). To voluntarily bear a burden 
probably heavier than that of any 
other town of similar size in the 
world, is evidence of the public spirit 
of our citizens and the esteem in 
which education is held here.” 

AMHERST. On June 7 and 8, in 
the town hall, the pupils of the graim- 
mar and primary schools gave an ex- 
hibition of their work in drawing 
writing, map-drawing, compositions, 
knife work, leather work, sewing, 
and other handiwork, to illustrate the 
regular work done in the schools. 
The exhibition was attended by a 
large number of parents. 

BOSTON. Submaster Henry F. 
Sears of the Bunker Hill school is 
contesting the will of his cousin, Mrs. 
Susan B. Cabot of Salem, who left 
an estate of $3,000,000, and few rela 
tives. The estate went to strangers 
and institutions. His contention is 
that the instrument was not executed 
according to law; that she was not of 
sound and disposing mind and mem 
ory when she made the will: that she 
was induced to execute the will while 
under undue influence; that said de- 
cree by the probate court was with- 
yuut notice to the appellant and with- 
out his knowledge. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

MOHONK LAKE, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Colum 
bia University, presided at the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Lake Mohonk conference on inter 
national arbitration which met here 
May 22-24. Among the speakers were 
Hon. William I. Buchanan, chiet 
United States delegate to the second 
and third Pan-American conferenees: 
Hon. John Barrett, director of the 
bureau of American republic; Ton. 
Irancis B. Loomis, former assistant 
secretary of state; Senor Enrique C, 
Creel, ambassador from Mexico: 
Senor Ignacio Calderon, minister 
from Olivia; Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, president of the American 
group of the interparliamentary 
union; and Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood of Boston. ‘The relation § of 
colleges and universities to the arbi 
tration movement was discussed. 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United 
States commissioner of education, 
and Dr. Andrew SS. Draper, New 
Yerk state commissioner of educa 
tion, spoke on the relation of public 
schools to the movement. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 

HARRISBURG. All of the teach 
ers of the public schools have been 
re-elected for another year and all re 
ceived an inerease in salary. The 
teachers and principals of the gram- 
mar and primary grades each got the 
fixed inerease of $2.50 a month and 
the teachers of the high schools got 
increases of from five to twenty dol- 
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lars a month. Some of the biggest 
julmps in salary were made in order 
to hold instructors who have re- 
ceived higher offers from other iusti- 
tutions. ‘The increase in salaries was 
recommended by the teachers’ coim- 
mittee and the report of the commit- 
tee was adopted unanimously. ‘The 
increases affect nearly all the em- 
ployees of the district from the su- 
perintendent to the teachers of the 
primary grades. Superintendent F. 
Kk. Downes’ salary was increased 
from $2,500 a year to $2,800. ‘The 
increase of Professor W. §. Steele, 
principal of the high school, was the 
difference between $2,100 and $2,000, 
and the salary of Dr. Charles B. 
lager, Jr., principal of the ‘Technica! 
High school, was raised from $1,600 
to $1,800. ‘The district supervisors, 
J. J. Brehm and Dr. L. S. Shimmell, 
will receive $1,400 instead of $1,200 
a year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATL President Charles 
William Dabney is making a remark- 
able success as the head of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Already Rich- 
mond is talking of doing what Cin- 
cinnati has done so successfully. It 
is not only free tuition that young 
people need but life at home while in 
college. 

Rtumor has it that a grade teach- 
ers’ organization is to be formed. 

The University of Cincinnati 
has un annual high school day on 
Wiich occasion students from  ac- 
credited high schools all about, 
with their teachers, are guests of the 
faculty and students of the univer- 
sity. ‘The day is given to features, 
athletic and otherwise, of interest to 
the young people. It is of greater im- 
portance each year, 

WEST LEBANON. Alfred Hol- 
brook is ninety-one years of age, and 
a few friends in Cincinnati gave him 
ninety dollars in honor of his birth- 
day. He is one of the oldest educa- 
tors. He founded the National 
Normal Institute at West Lebanon, 
Ohio, of which he was president for 
many years. 

CLEVELAND. An announcement 
concerning the method to be followed 
in promoting teachers from one class 
to another has been made by W. H. 
Elson, superintendent of schools. All 
promotions will be made by the su- 
perintendent, but will be based = on 
the judgment of the principals and 
supervisors acquainted with the work 
of the teachers. The minimum sal- 
ary of teachers in the first class is 
$500. From this point it advances 
automatically for four years to $650. 
To receive another advance in salary 
the teacher must be promoted to the 
second class. After she has been 
promoted, her salary again advances 
automatically for four years to S500, 
and then the third class must’ be 
reached before another raise in sal- 
ary is forthcoming. The maximum 
salary, in the third and final class, is 
$000. This salary can be reached at 
the end of twelve years. 


—_— 


INDIANA, 
INDIANAPOLIS. Superintendent 
C. W. Kendall's schedule, as accepted 
by the school board, provides that the 
grade teachers who have reached the 
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present maximum salaries of $640 
aud $0VU a year will receive an iW 
crease of $6 a year each. ‘hose wie 
have not reached the maximum sala- 
ries will receive an increase of S00 a 
year euch, in addition to the increases 
that would come from years of  ex- 
perience, Teachers of the sixth 
zrudes, LOW receiving a Wadsiul 
salary of $065, will receive a imaxi- 
mum salary of $725, while all the 
graduates of the City Normal school, 
after the first “practice” year, at a 
low salary, will begin teaching under 
u diploma at $00 instead of $400 a 
year. 


LOWA. 

MARSHALLTOWN. Kimer L. 
Coiteen is making a notable success 
at Westborough, Mass., and his suc- 
cessor as Superintendent here, Aaron 
Palmer of Maquoketa, Lowa, is start- 
ing in with exceptional proliise. Le 
Was educated at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, ludiana, and studied at the Har- 
vard summer school. He had been 
superintendent at Oxford Junction 
aud Anamosa betore going to Ma- 
quoketa, ; 

WEBSTER CITY. County Schools 
Superintendent Holaday of this city 
ceceived a letter threatening him with 
ussassination in case he slhoulu = ap- 
point either Professor lord of tunis 
city or Professor Vonkrog of Blairs- 
burg to the institute faculty. Holo- 
day turned over the letter to the fed- 
‘ral authorities, and as a reply to the 
writer named lord as one of the in- 
structors. 

DAVENVORT. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the school board Superintend- 
ent John B. Young again tendered to 
the board his resignation from the of- 
tice which he has filled so long and 
ably. ‘The board accepted with re- 
gret, and named Principal Frank L, 
Smart to fill the position, the change 
to take effect July 1. President Braun- 
lich appointed Directors Cutter and 
Preston a committee to assist him in 
drafting suitable resolutions on the 
retirement of Superintendent Young. 
Mr. Young first offered his resigua- 
tion to the board last spring, on ac- 
count of poor health, to become ef- 
fective at the discretion of the board, 


MISSOURL. 

SPRINGFIELD. Au exchange well 
says: “Superintendent J. Fairbanks of 
Springfield Las been in his place for 
about thirty years. He is now 
seventy-nine years of age, and is 
more active than many young men of 
twenty-five. This fact should be 
pondered by the boards of education 
Which think that a superintendent 
should retire when he is fifty, It de- 
pends on the man.’ 


ILLINOIS. 

CARBONDALE. Professor Pierce 
has been highly honored by being 
awarded one of the three annual fel- 
lowships in German in the University 
of Chicago. He won his fellowship 
on a paper which he wrote on ‘rhe 
Phonetic Correspondence between 
Gothic and Old High German.” This 
fellowship carries with it a stipend 
of $320, and requires one-sixth of his 
time. It is for the next collegiate 
year, when he will enter the graduate 
school to work towards the acquire 
ment of the degree of Ph. D. 


MICHIGAN, 


MUSKEGON. J. F. Barker, head 
of the normal arts high school of this 
city, has been called to Cleveland as 
head of the new technical school of 
that city. He graduated at Cornell 
about 1892, was in an architect's of- 
fice in Chicago for five years, was 
eight years principal at Grand Rap- 
ids, and has been here for three 
years. The position in Cleveland isa 
notable promotion. 

SAGINAW. ‘The teachers of this 
city have an excellent scheme for pro- 
fessional study. It is printed in a 
sixteen-page leaflet. Maximum sal- 
ary in the grades is $60, but it takes 
nine years to reach it from $35 a 
month. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense,including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 








TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 





Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.8., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist 
Teachers College Publications : 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi- monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 


EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 








Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Cumnock School of Expression 


Summer Session 


Six weeks’ course, opening July 15 
—embracing Reading Aloud, Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Browning Interpre- 
tation; Dramatie Art, Voice Training, 
Physical Culture. Send for catalog 
1500 S. Figueroa Street. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Woman’s Home Companion 
for July contains the opening install- 
ment of a new serial by Anthony 
Hope, entitled ‘“‘Helena’s Path.” It 
is a most interesting and thoroughly 
wholesome story, embodying all the 
delightful romance of the Zenda stor- 
ies, though somewhat more realistic. 
Dr. E. B. Hale writes of the pleas- 
ures of outdoor life in his monthly 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT THE 
Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April Ist, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 








G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


editorial page, and Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman describes the domestic prog- 
ress of women. Other special arti- 
cles are contributed by Samuel Arm- 
strong Hamilton, ‘“‘When the Garden 
Looks Shabby,” and A. G. Richard- 
son, who gives plans and _ instruc- 
tions for building a suburban cottage 
for $1,700. Grace Margaret Gould, 
the foremost writer of fashion topics 
in this country, contributes several 





a we en 


pages. 


In addition there are depart- 


ments conducted by the national 
child labor committee, Margaret BE. 
Sangster, Sam Loyd, Anna Steese 
Richardson, Evelyn Parsons, Dan 


Beard, and “Aunt Janet” Porter. 


~~ 
> 


When a boy is little, he sneers at 
the little girl because she is afraid of 
the dark. When he grows up, he’s 
afraid of the girl.—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 





| THE ATHENAEUM PRESS. 
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Cambridge has been the home of 
the printing press from early colonial 
days. For many years, by edict of 
the general court of Massachusetts, 
no printing plant could be established 
outside of Cambridge, and this has 
been the Mecca of those who aspired 
to leadership in this art. Its prestige 
was never greater than to-day. On 
the banks of the classic Charles are 
three famous printing plants, the 
largest of all the Athenaeum press, 
the most imposing structure on the 
river front. With its simple brick 
facade, crowned by a giant statue of 
the goddess Athena (by Siligardi of 
Florence), it presents an exterior ap- 


propriate to a building which shelters 
a great press. There are nearly two 
hundred thousand square feet of 
available floor space in the main 
building. 

Every process of 
composition, engraving, electrotyp- 
ing, printing, and binding—is_ repre- 
sented at its best in the Athenaeum 
press. The most modern machinery, 
the best methods, and the highest 
type of workmanship characterize 
the plant. 

The capacity of the press is a daily 
output of twenty-five thousand bound 
books, in the manufacture of which 
over 500 skilled men and women are 


book making— 


regularly employed. This is a capa- 
city of eight million books a year. 

But Messrs. Ginn & Co., the own 
ers of this vast plant, are one of the 
two largest educational publishing 
houses in the world and they need 
this capacity. 

They have 2,000 
list. To order one 
books would call for about 
Several of their books sell by the 
hundred thousand copies annually, 
and one order by Chicago called for 
nearly a quarter of a million books, 
which had to be furnished on_ short 
notice, a record breaker in size of 
order and in time for supplying it. 


their 
their 
$2,000, 


books 
each 


on 
of 
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Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each in- 


in the amount of land under ecultiva- sertion. Each additional line 25 cents, 
Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


tion. Only one-third of the cultivable 
land is now devoted to field crops. 
The policy embodied in this bill, if 
carried out, would check these disas- 
trous tendencies and would promote 
the distribution of vast estates which 
now are idle at the caprice of their 
rich owners. Regarded merely as 
politics, the passage of this bill by 
the commons would be a wise pro- 
cedure on the part of the government, 
for it would put before the lords the 
painful alternative of consenting to 
the enactment of the bill, or incurring 
formidable public indignation by re- 
jecting it 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BILLS. 

The principle of governmental 
regulation of corporations is mater- 
ially advanced by the enactment of 
the public utilities bill in New York. 
This measure was wrung from a re- 
luctant legislature by $ Governor 
Hughes, and its provisions are far- 
reaching and important. It creates 
two boards, one for New York city, 
and the other for the rest of the 
state, which are to have full power 
of regulation over all public service 
corporations, with the exception of 
the telephone and telegraph compan- 
ies. The railroad commission, the 
electric lighting commission, and 
other state boards having to do with 
lighting and transportation are legis- 
lated out of office by the new law, 
their powers being vested in the new 
boards. The law takes effect on the 
first of July. Wisconsin is already 
following the lead of New York in 
this matter, and other states are 
likely to make the New York law a 
model for like enactments. 

ROOT’S MEXICAN VISIT. 

Secretary Root’s proposed visit to 
Mexico may not have anything to do 
with Central American questions, as 
the Mexican authorities have been at 
pains to declare, but it is scarcely 
likely that Mr. Root undertook the 
visit either for his health or his pleas- 
ure. The disturbed condition of 
Central America, and in particular 
the approximate chaos which prevails 
in Guatemala constitute a serious 
menace to the general peace and fur- 
nish precisely the sort of occasion in 
which Secretary Root’s tact and sa- 
gacity are likely to be of use. His 
is a name to conjure with, ever since 


lis tour of pacification among the 
Latin-American republics, and the 
United States could have no more 
useful representative than he in 
smoothing away difficulties and ef- 


fecting conciliations. Matters can- 
not long go on as they are in Central 
America, and it is probable that the 
immediate future will witness a 
more definite exercise of the func- 
tions of pacification and perhaps of 
protection either by Mexico alone or 
by Mexico and the United States act- 
ing jointly. 


-~ 
> 





Johnnie—‘‘Me teacher has an awful 
nerve.” 

Father—‘What did she do?” 

Johnnie—“Borrowed me pencil ter 
give me a poor mark wid.’’—School 
Board Journal. 


publication. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 








mnELP WANTED, 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
wanted for summer or permanent po- 
sitions. Pleasant work, modern 
methods, liberal pay. Write at once 
with personal particulars to C. A, 
Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 





TEACHER. Southern University 
wants technical graduate to teach 
mechanical drawing, graphic statis- 
tics, and surveying. Must have had 
experience in field work. Salary 
er Suite 144, 305 Broadway, 

. ee 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Oo., 
Westboro, Mass. 


A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Is a 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
eare of Journal of Education. 


TEACHERS and students earn money 

during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘“‘Nearest the Pole’? by Commander 
Peary.. C. W. Cary, Y. M. C. A, 
Building, Portland, Maine, 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Hduca- 
tion, Boston. 


lO LET. 
HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price, 








Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 
-,s MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED IN A HOME. A woman 
teacher who would like to spend July 
and August near Boston and is will- 
ing to assist in a home until 2 p. m., 
being entirely free for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, for good 
board and reasonable compensation, 
should write to Z—X, care of Journal 
of Education. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J, 
F. W., care Journal of Bducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS wishing the best of 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex- 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
a week, in August at slight increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass. 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
KE. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. N. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 











AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days oi 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
Miss Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 
Mass. 


EXCURSION TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


JUNE 29—JULY 6, 1907. 


Attending American Institute of Instruc. 
tion. Co-operative Plan—First Class—Low 
Rates, For Illustrated Descriptive Circular 


Address J. L. WIGHTMAN, 
Prin. Faulkner School, Malden, Mass 





A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood ee 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of “‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


ISAAC PITMAN &S8ONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y 


FURNISHED HOUSE 
All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighvor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM, F. JARVIS, Waltham, Mass, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER" ACENCY 


Bacellent facilities for pe ror Manual.’ ~ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics in. 


4 Ashburtea Pi. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Was ~ 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Co Berkeley, Cal., 








415 Studio Bidg. 





Chicage, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Was, 313 he Bk, Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 
For Results ' 101 Tremont St. 
none excel the Boston, Mass. 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY & 4: 80077,% 02, Pzoprictors 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


447 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Teachers provided for all branches and departments. 


mE §S CIENCE  ountan hu, 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
and Athletics, write us. Instructors wanted for 
best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


212 8. Second Street, Rockford, IIl. 
TEACHERS’ 


WOODWAR AGENCY 


Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 














Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 


fekoy-\ al | a> DIRECTORS 








Correspondence Solicited, 


CHICAG 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW Ave BOISE, |1DAHO 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


YORK, 1 FTIR 
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WRITE US WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 


WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 
Some New Books. 


F. H. CLARK, [igr. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

ee Eee Butler The Macmillan Co., New York .0O 
Lie pee ah wpe TOL Tae See Bruce[ Ed. |D. C. Heath & Co., Boston — 
Selections from Poems of O. W. Holmes.......--- Castleman| Ed. } “ 2 25 
Methods in Teaching. ..-.-----+--++++ +++ es W interburn - : ; a 1.25 
The Training of the a Plamt.... ...+ +»: Burbank The Century Co., New York 50 
Growth and Education.....------- DR iBeste cee Be % Beagees. Mifflin & Co.. Boston 1.5 

ain eel EOS — ;. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York 6.00 
Muzzey Longmans, Green & Co., “ me 
Jeffries - > _. ; 1.00 
i 
i 


Essays of Sir Leslie Stephen (4 vols.) 
A Beginner’s Latin Book..-...---+-+ -*+***++>- , 
The Story of My Heart.. a eee 





Text- Book in General Zoology . na Aaee SABE Aoew Kone Herrick American Book ( 0., ey 
Plato’s Apology and Crito......----+++-+++s7+*: Flage[Ed.] % eh. a ‘a 
Foods; or, How the World is Fed. Carpenter 5 as <4 
Dumas’ Le Chevalierde Maison-Rouge, Sauveur and Jones os « a 
Physiography ...-...-..0+++++ 00+ corr eeeseeer sets Salisbury ig Holt & i 0., sas 
Roy and Ray in Mexico .-... tases Plummer Los 

anual of Personal Hygiene. secccceceees cocee Pyle([Ed.) W. B. Saunders & Co., P hiladelp hia 1.50 
God’s Board .........--- Ae Benson E. P. Dutton & Co., New \ ork ae 
Seventy Years Young - Bishop B. W. Huebsch, Fae 
Our Children. .......-++++++-++ ++ Carus Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago 1.00 
The Wishbone Boat......-------+++eee+ cere creree Riley H. * ( aldwell Co., Boston | rail 
Tenants of the Trees --------- 9-2-2 Hawkes L. C. Page & Co., “6 ea 











_ Educational Institutions 


AAA 


‘NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewarrr. 
Ass. For beth sexes. Fer catalogue, 
arene the Principal, A.G. BoypEn, A.M. 


vate NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. "Especial attention is 
called te the new ceurse ef Househeld Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For beth sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J, ASBURY PITMAN. 


UNIVERSITY gMiite for Catalogues. 


p wt Price-List, 


PUBLISHING$A2 Information, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @z @ New York. @ 


N. B. Dept. 250 Devonshire Street, 
a ad BOSTON, MASS. 
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National Educational Association 
Meeting, Los Angeles, California, 
1907. 

I beg to advise that special rates 
have been authorized from Boston 
and other New England points via 
our line to Los Angeles and return 
for the meeting of the National Kdu- 
eational Association at that point, at 
the very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. This makes the _ rate 
from Boston, Worcester, or Spring- 
field and other common New England 
points to Los Angeles and return 
$79.50. The route is via the Boston 
& Maine, Central Vermont, and 
Grand Trunk railways to Chicago 
and this is the only line over which 
reduced rates apply from this terri- 

tory. 

The tickets are on sale, and good 
going June 21 to July 2 inclusive, and 
final return limit to reach original 
starting point is September 15. Pas- 
sengers are allowed choice of routes 
west of Chicago or St. Louis, which 
means that they can go one way and 


return another. For instance, trav 
eling via New Mexico and Arizona 
on the going journey, returning via 
Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
and Omaha. 

Stopovers will be allowed at Mon 
treal, ‘Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Mt. Clemens, and at 
any point west of Chicago or St. 


Louis upon application to the conduc- 
tor and deposit of ticket with ticket 
agent. $12.50 additional will be re 
quired for tickets returning = via 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, and such 
routing must be included in original 


ticket. In addition to the above, 
$10 arbitrary is required for passen 
gers who desire to travel via Winni 
peg to St. Paul. 

lor those who desire to take in 
Yellowstone Park trip, stopover is 
allowed at Livingston, Montana, and 


a special rate of $55 is made cover 
ing all expenses for this side trip, in- 
cluding stage drives, and five and 
one-half days’ board in the’ park. 
Steamer trip Kingston to Montreal 
through the Thousand Isles and rap 


ids of St. Lawrence river, $4.50 addi 
tional. 

Our trains leave Boston daily at 
11.30 a. m. and 7.30) p. m., carrying 


through Pullman palace sleepers to 
Chicago, as well as cafe dining cars. 
first-class coaches, ete. Connection 
is made with these trains from Wor 
cester, Springtield, and all other New 
England pdints, and information re 


varding same either through your lo 
eal ticket agent or through = this of 
fice. The price of a double lower 


berth in the Pullman palace sleeper, 
accommodating one or two people, is 
$5.50 to Chicago or $19.50 through to 
Angeles. Every Monday = and 
Wednesday a tourist sleeping car is 
attached to our 


Los 


11.50 a. m. train and 
the price of a double lower berth in 
same is $2.75 to Chicago or $9.75 
through to Los Angeles. 

Reservations can be procured 


through this office. 
doubtedly the coolest and most pic- 
turesque that could be selected. Pas 
senzers are assured of a comfortable 
trip at a minimum of expense. If 
you intend to make the trip to Cali- 
fornia, we shall be pleased to make 
all arrangements for you. ‘IT. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., Boston. 


This route is un- 


TATF NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrousuna, Mase. 
Fer both sexes. For catalogues addrees 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KELTH'S 


Henry E. Dixey will be ost 
come leading attraction it Keith's 
ext week, for no actor Is more popu- 
ar in Boston than he, in fact Dixes 
Sseehis to bye the except Ol} tl iT proves 
th jd saving aie | prophet S without 

mo i his own country.” It vill 


ditional delight to know that 


s to play one of his most congzen 

i s, Da d Garrick the is 

) et ‘ dv of the same n: é 

Mr. D s engagemen Ss fol f 
veek only Stop, Look, and Listen” 
= the title of one of the most success 
ful playlets of the season. It is the 
vork of the well-known author and 
ditor. Matthew White. Jr.. and is 
ost ably plaved by Miss May Tully 

ind = company It gives Miss Tully 
excellent opportunity to introduce 
several of her capital imitations of 
stage favorites. Herbert Cyril, an 
English musie hall singer who has 
recently made a phenomenal success 


n New York, will make his Boston 
debut, and is bound to score heavily 

With his bright songs and his winning | 
personality. The “sight acts” will | 
nelude Rose Wentworth’s equestriaa 
novelty, the most attractive exhib!- 
tion of “horsewomanship” ever given 
ym the vaudeville stage, and LaVeen 
und Cross, two phenomenal athletes, 
n mmuscular posings and remarkable 
feats of strength. Howard and How- 
ard, “The Messenger Boy and. the! 
Thespian,” as clever charactet sine 
ers and parodists as can be named, 
vill deliver a bundle of new n arg al. 
The balance of the program l- 
clude Del-A-Phone, the ase 
mimie; Fentelle and Carr, conversa 
tional comedians; Smith, 

ind company, in ragtime diy 


Bowman, 


ersions; 


the Craigs, versatile musicians; Pe 

ser and MeDonald, acrobatic come 
dians; Maxine Wells, balladist: 
Walsh, Lyneh and company hn a 
eomedy sketch, and the kinetozraph 


With new pictures 


> 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children | 
while teething with perfect success, | 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy tor diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food. and Drugs Act June 30, 





1906. Serial number 1098 
Ph lia press tells stol 
ylINe ‘ vho se is to ! 
t t I thought Nu 
working on Ja IKrank’s \ 
Ist said the use-p . 
! 
| Ss gy e to. plied 
s i I had 1 
l said | ] thre 
And idl he l 
\ < ‘ ] ~ 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. He geek of 
worrying about a position if teacl 1¢ 
cessf y, when you are enrolled it ‘The "Se her- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 355 Fifth 
Ave.. rner Sith St., New York. ele 

988 Madison Sq. Esta Write 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


as some Teachers’ Agency work 1s, good agencies suffer because there are so 
DESIRABLE: en irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of rea) or sup 
yosed vacancies. Employers shoul d distinguish between recommendation and notification 
gencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers th! ough 





18, and was SO surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that he hisap 
plied tous every year since ; thisn onth he ° AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
has engaged three teachers through th Board of Education came in last week tor 
three teachers. ‘‘ I am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were er gz d by ong distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the aces were well filled. : is those he has entrusted to 


us in the past have been This is the sort of work this agency is particularly 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our. 


* WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


“BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








eee , introduces te Colleges, 

MERICAN . 2.2 TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - . 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIf. 


LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Fositions filled im 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 In State Normal S« hools. over 5.((0 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Pcok free. 





™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency ros" 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "°c uicKco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURF 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing ap olamenents 


NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 


now good until close of season of 1907-8. Write for circular and blanks to-day 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $e0 to $70 per month Forfurther 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & (O., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., 





Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


Albany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season E" ridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota. North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines. Iowa. 


EXCHANGE 





SOS OOOSSSSS FSSSSS0FS $H9SO9SS SOSSSSHHSSHHG9OS HOSOOOO8 OH 
; : We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in . 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
“ ’ 
Teachers 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency WM. F. JARVIS pe 


ALVIN F. PEASE. o 
9OOOSSSSHOSSSSSSHSHSSS SHSHSHHSS SOOO OOOSSOOSOOSOF OOD 


| AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“= NEW ENG BIG DEMAND ‘wessevs* YOU 


OOOO OF 

















Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 

This volume will be of great assistance to ying teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN BIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 
WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat 


ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
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| 
HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


\ A definite and consistent course can be be St 


= 


secured by using the text-books here listed 





Tappan’s American Hero Series. Grade sors---- $0.55 
A series of 29 complete stories vividly writte andar 
ranged in chronological order 

Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. Gradesor7----.. 0.65 ) 
A closely connected narrative, emphasizing in a simple | 
way the relation between connected events 

Tappan’s England’s Story. (rade 7, s, or 9--+++++ 0.85 
A simple narrative of the principal events in English 
history from Caesar's time to the preseut 

Fiske’s History of the United States. (as. :,s, «9. 1.00 
lie most accurate, interesting, and sound grammar 
school history available 

Strong and Shafer’s Government of the 

American People. Grades, 9, or 10------++--+-++ 0.85 
A simple, clear,and interesting treatment of national, 
state, county, township, and city government | 
Larned’s History of England. nigh school------- 1.25 


The best balanced and most teachable text on the sub 
ject. A special feature is the frequent summaries of 
contemporary European history. 


Larned’s History of the United States. nigh schoo! 1.40 


A logical, uubiased, thought-provoking treatment of the 
industria], constitutional, and territorial growth of the 
United States 


Fiske’s Civil Government, For advanced high school. 1.00 
Written on broad and definite lines, and recently revised | 
to include full treatmentof all important present-day 
problems of American government. 














Send for our 1907 Educational Catalogue, and our 
Illustrated Educational Bulletin for June FREE, 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 



































GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 
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PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


J00 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 


the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 


sanctioned by good usage. It containsan alphabet 

cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 


from eminent auth 


The second book a co! iple ment t the first and 


furnishes carefully selected sentences on which t 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first bo 
The two books sell as one. 
Paper, 4 ‘3 Price, 30 cents 
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